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You market at the edge of the Eastern and 


Corn Belt demand for fat and feeder lambs, 


not in the center of it. 


@ For that reason the demand for your lambs is materially 
improved Distribution is much more efficient and econom- 
ical. This is shown by the consistent higher net prices at 


DENVER compared to other points. 


@® For the week ending Sept. 19th 1937 DEN- 

VER sold over 100,000 lambs and sheep. 113 Market where 
carloads or over 30,000 head were sent to Bos- re a eee ae 
ton, New York, Cincinnati and other eastern 

points. 60 cars or 15,000 head were slaughtered 

at DENVER. 71 cars of feeders or over 20,000 

head were sent to 7 different states. 127 cars 

were distributed to 10 other large slaughtering 

points. The 71 cars of feeders and the 127 cars 

of fat lambs could not have been efficiently and 

economically distributed from any other point. 

Even with these receipts the DENVER MAR- 

KET was 75c higher at the close than at the 


open. 
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The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 
Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 
J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-T reasurer— 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
Ohio 


Directors 

Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 

address the Secretary. 





MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 





MADSEN TYPE 


. Will Al I 
Our Improved Rambouillets { y 2... Fiocks and Profits 


Our rams and ewes are outstanding. They are large, smooth, 
blocky, and have a fine long staple fleece—the kind we all are striving for. 


Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH PHONE 174 














January 26-28, 1938—Salt Lake City. 
Annual Convention National Wool Growers 
Association. 


MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 








Candland Rambouillets 


Are Smooth-bodied, Large-Boned and Shear a Heavy Fleece 
of Long Fine Wool. 


We Guarantee Quality and Prices Will Suit You 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Write fer Beeklet and List ef Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO REOORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY Lh ggg Secretary 














W. S. HANSEN 


Breeder of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 








Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe 
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For Sale—150 big, range-raised 
Hampshire Ram Lambs. As good 
as any in the West. Ready for 


service. 


S. W. McClure 


BLISS, IDAHO 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








CORRIEDALES 
The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
fite Corriedales. for 


greater profits, Write us 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record . 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








CROSSBRED RAMS 


We are offering several hundred z:ncoln- 
rossbred Rams for sale. Both 
one and two-year olds. 

These are the ideal white-faced mutton lamb 
producers. White-faced ewe lambs from these 
rams will always bring a premium for range 
ewes. 

C. R. TINTINGER SHEEP CO. 
CASCADE, MONTANA 











FOR SALE 


Good Crossbred Yearling Ewes; Mixed Age Ewes; 
Solid Mouth Ewes; and Ewe Lambs in numbers to 
suit purchaser. Also Rambouillet and Crossbred 
Rams in Carload Lots. All Montana raised. 
Write or Wire 
S. JOHNSON 
P. O. Box 487 


DILLON, MONTANA 


Phone 231 





FOR SALE 


Le 





800 Pure Bred Suffolks 
YEARLINGS TO FIVES 
Will Sell Any or All— 
September 1st Delivery 

Utah-Colorado 

Land & Livestock Co. 

CRAIG, COLORADO 





iad 





























HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


LOO i i 





Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 


















Our Corriedale Yearling Stud Ram Sold 
at the National Ram Sale to Philmont 


Ranch of Cimarron, New Mexico, for $500. 


We Offer for the 1937 Trade 


2000 Rambouillet and 
Corriedale Rams 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
Sold Singly or in Car Lots 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


Breeders of 
RAMBOUILLET AND CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 





ALBERTA SUFFOLK 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


Offer 


Outstanding Stud Rams and 
High-Class Breeding Ewes. Qual- 


ity beyond Question. 
Lots Supplied. 
President 


A. Hilderbrand D. 
CARMANGAY, ALTA., CANADA 


Secretary 
H. Russell 


ec , 


Also Car 




















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 


fecundity. 
at early age. 


Idaho 
Directors — R. Thomas, 
















President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. 8. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Duchesne, 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
8. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 























Utah; 



































Association organized in 1915. 
fee $10. 


Registration fee 50 cents. 
gag Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
L. me Crane, 
H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; 


t, 
Calif. ; Direetor, J. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 
B. F, Creech... 


American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and weol production. 


—--———=..Morgantown, W. Va 
J. M. Jones__...........College Station, Ta 
John Tolliver__._.§......Fort Collins, Colorado 
R. W. re Oregon 
one Smith 








Membership 







Santa Ross, 





Hultz, 100 







bois, Idaho 











Mitchell Cimarron, New "Mexico 


Howard Miller. 





Nebraska 





1 A. ee ‘City, Iows | 
m H. Karker..............Barrington, Tllinols 
. C. Gould_...._.__§__Estelline, South Dakota | 


For Booklet Address the 










Gecretary 
—— 
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The Humane Fur Getter 





...To comply with the numerous requests 
received since the presentation of the Humane 
Fur Getter in the August issue of the National 
Wool Grower, a brief description with illus- 
trations is given here. 














The Fur Getter is a device for killing fur-bearing animals by eject- 
ing a chemical into the open mouth of the animal when it attempts to 
get the bait. When the chemical gets on the membrane of the throat, 
nerves leading from the membrane to the heart paralyze it, causing the 
animal to die near the set. ‘The chemical is harmless outside the mouth, 


Bait in Position—Below but burns the eyes like red pepper if it gets in them. 


rs The Humane Fur Getter was originated and first used 


in a crude form in 1926 on a sheep ranch for the purpose of 


With a little killing coyotes. It has been successfully used ever since. 
ractice the de- . 
"vil is very easy to It does not endanger livestock in any way, 


but will kill dogs and cats, the same as other 

gga dy “we is a fur-bearing animals, if placed where they will 
little rabbit fur or prairie dog hide find it. 
wrapped around the bait holder and 
shell. After the hide is in place, a prepared 

bait may be put on, or it may 

be dipped in tallow, lard, old bacon 

grease, shrimp mashed up and rubbed on, 

or anything the trapper has been using suc- 

cessfully as bait. 





Of Simple Construction but Durable. Warranted 
Not to Get Out of Order. 





D. L. FIX OF 509 P STREET, ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING, HAS 
WRITTEN US AS FOLLOWS: 

“I just returned from a trip in which careful tests were made of this 
new invention for painless taking of coyotes and other fur-bearing animals. 
The results were even better than I optimistically hoped for. 

“Making the test during warm weather, I placed twelve of the HUMANE 
FUR GETTERS at intervals of about a mile apart. An equal number of steel 
traps were placed from 40 to 75 feet from the HUMANE FUR GETTERS and 
decayed meat placed half way between the settings, giving the animals approach- 
ing option as to which bait they preferred. 


SR: sadads= ageing” barks, 9 


“On returning over the trap line the next morning, August 25, 1937, 
on my way to a camp site where I intended to camp, I found four coyotes 
lying near the HUMANE FUR GETTERS. Two of these were old coyotes, their 
teeth worn to snags, one of them was an old peg-leg from a former encounter 
with a steel trap. The other two were pups and showed full speed ahead for 
only five or six jumps before they fell. ONLY ONE COYOTE PUP WAS 
FOUND IN THE STEEL TRAPS. 

“HUMANE FUR GETTERS are the only answer to trappers’ and stockmen’s 
prayers. Also they are especially adapted for a winter catch as they will not 
freeze IF PROPERLY SET.” 














Detailed instruction will be sent with each Fur Getter. 


Prices are as follows: $1.50 each in lots up to 25; $1.25 each for 
25 or more; $1.00 each in lots of 50 or more. 


Chemical shells, 5 cents each; $2.50 for box of 50. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HUMANE FUR GETTER 


LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO 


Cross Section of In ordering, please give nearest express office, as all orders Humane Fur Getter—Baited— 
Humane Fur Getter must be sent by express. Actual Size. 
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Burley, Idaho 


Honorary President 
F. A. Ellenwood Red Bluff, Calif. 
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Secretary 
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W. C. Osborn Secretary 
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M. C. Claar. Secretary 
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Floyd W. Lee President 
Miss Isabel B S tary 





OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Pendleton 


J. G. Barratt. President 
W. A. Holt. Secretary 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSN. 
Senora 











Roy Hudspeth President 
G. W. Cunningham Secretary 
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Salt Lake City 
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WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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T. J. Drumheller. President 
A. E. Lawson Acting Secretary 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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John A. Reed President 
J. B. Wilson Secretary 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The effect of National Lamb Event upon live lamb 
prices, since September 20, has been decidedly disappoint- 
ing. This sales campaign is planned to run until October 

16, and by that time the situation may look 
The Lamb different. 
Campaign This issue of the Wool Grower contains an 

extended report of how the campaign is 
being carried on and of the numerous and unique printed 
material that is being used so effectively. At this time 
(October 6), it must be said that the September prices of 
lambs would have gone still lower than they did, if it had 
not been for the unusual sales effort put on by chain stores, 
independent retailers and the packers. During the week 
that started with September 13, there was a pronounced 
rise in lamb prices, both dressed and alive. This rise ap- 
peats to have been caused by the extra buying of carcasses 
in preparation for National Lamb Event. But since that 
week, with less than the customary increase in receipts for 
the time of year, markets have been most disappointing. 

It may be found that the causes of the troubles which 


the lamb raisers see in their markets are too deep seated to 
be cured by the best of sales efforts, which have been so 
successful with many other commodities. 


The good corn crop, farm pastures, and high prices 
for feeder cattle produced the expected strong demand for 
feeder lambs. In some cases, feeders have paid fully up to 
packer prices, A good many lambs have been 
sorted out of packer buys and gone out on 
feeder orders that really should have gone to 
slaughter. Some of them would have yielded carcasses grad- 
ing “medium” or better. On more than one day in Septem- 
ber, and at more than one market, the highest packer bid 
was the same as the standing price for feeder lambs. 

Today’s pertinent query is: How low would fat lambs 
have gone if there had not been on hand stocks of orders 
for feeders at 10 cents? 

It is not improbable that feeders would have paid 
higher if fat lambs had gone to, say, 12 cents. All range 
men hope and trust that their feed lot friends will sell on 
a market that will permit satisfactory profits. It has been 
said before on this page that some of the most profitable 
feed lot operations have been with lambs purchased on 
markets at which feeder prices were equal to fat lamb prices. 


Feeders 


Speculation as to imminence of another depression has 
been prompted by recent declines in the markets for stocks 
| and bonds. None of the writers seem to be very sure as 


on Shoop and Wool Affairs 


yet regarding what caused the lower prices. 
It does seem agreed that government policies 
on spending and the European and Asiatic 
wars are large contributors. It is reported that railroads 
and some industrial concerns have laid off men rather ex- 
tensively. Such action probably can be explained on grounds 
other than the production and sale of goods and materials. 

And it is certain that when the next depression is 
recognized as being on it will be some time before econo- 
mists can satisfactorily explain its causes. 

Those who come nearest to being authorities in such 
matters have commonly agreed that expanded credit has 
been the forerunner, if not the main cause, of past depres- 
sions. Plainly credit has not been so liberal in the last five 
years as to impair financial security. One observer recently 
remarked, “There will be no depression soon because they 
never come when everyone is expecting them as at present.” 
This sounds reasonable. Anyway the coming weeks will 
reveal the true situation and whether a decline in com- 
modity prices is likely to come. 


Business 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation contributes 
to this issue of the Wool Grower a very critical and com- 
prehensive analysis of the wool situation. It merits careful 

reading and study, not only by those who still 
Wool are owners of 1937 clips but by, those who are 
wools. 


starting out to examine the prospects on 1938 

Fresh mill buying is expected to follow the letting of 
large government cloth contracts early in November, and 
the placing of orders by automobile manufacturers. Sum- 
mer business has been mainly a matter of producing for 
civilian use. 

August consumption of wools for wearing apparel was 
14 per cent below August, 1936, but considerably above 
July and about the same as the average rate for eight 
months of 1937. 

The markets seem to be a little bothered about con- 
tinuation of strong consumer buying of goods and garments. 
The answer on this point will, of course, come with the 
clearance of doubts on the general business outlook. Un- 
certainties on war matters seem to be preventing a normal 
course abroad, though there was some improvement in 
London after a lower start at the middle of September. 

Wool quotations printed in Boston show domestic 
values on the basis of full tariff effectiveness, though in 
such a very slow market, as still prevails, the printed 
prices may be above what can be obtained when wools are 
again selling freely. 





Local meetings of forest grazing permittees and others 
are now being held at the direction of the higher officials of 
the Forest Service. These meetings are announced to be for 
12 the purpose of obtaining opinion upon the new 

y 12-point, forest-grazing policy sent out from 
Points Washington last winter. 

In February of last year a national committee of cattle 
and sheep permittees spent a week in conference with graz- 
ing officials in Washington. Following that, Secretary Wal- 
lace made an announcement regarding future grazing poli- 
cies. The terms were not so considerate of the position of 
old permittees as had been hoped for, but 10-year permits 
were restored in nearly all cases and it seemed as though 
things were on a settled basis for at least eight or nine years. 

It is, therefore, surprising and disconcerting that gen- 
eral hearings are now in progress respecting radical de- 
partures from what was understood to be settled policy, 
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for a few years at least. As to the first of the 12 points. 
there is no room for argument. Number 2 contemplates 
the widest possible distribution of grazing permits, even to 
the extent of admission of many new applicants, through 
reductions in permits in a way that would destroy the valye 
of much dependent and commensurate property that old 
permittees have purchased with the encouragement, if not 
at the insistence, of grazing officials for the purpose of giving 
stability to their permits. Past experience of the Forest 
Service itself in encouraging owners of small flocks and 
herds to obtain permits has shown that that course often 
works economic injury to those whom it is intended to aid. 
Point 6 is along the same line. Also some new and radical 
ideas about “monopoly” are approached in 7 and 9. 

The Forest Service is not unalterably committed to 
enforcement of the 12 points. They want the frank criticism 
of their permittees. 



































State Meetings For 
Taylor Districts 


HE following announcement was 

addressed by the Director of the 
Division of Grazing on September 30 
to state land boards, state agricultural 
colleges, stock growers’ associations, 
Farm Credit Administration, Soil Con- 
servation Service, county extension 
agents, and regional foresters: 


Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is a schedule of a series of state 
meetings which will be held to discuss the 
proposed rules for. administration of grazing 
districts (issuance of licenses for 1938 and 
term permits). 

You are cordially invited to attend any 
and all of these meetings, and I hope you 
will be able to be present. They will be 
open to the public, but discussion will be 
limited to district advisors. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. CARPENTER, 


Director 
Schedule of Meetings 
DaTE STATE PLACE 
October 
11—Wyoming _.....Rawlins 
id 15—Montana -.......................Billings 
GD Pocatello 
20—Oregon ___________ Burns 
23—Nevada-California ___Reno, Nevada 
25—Utah Salt Lake City 
28—Colorado Grand Junction 
November 


1—New Mexico Albuquerque 
4—Arizona . uibiov neue easter 

It will be noticed that for the first 
time proposed rules are to be submitted 
for the issuance of term permits. These 
proposed rules have been distributed. 
They contain some rather startling pro- 


posals for liberalizing requirements on 
dependent and commensurate proper- 
ties. On some points these proposals 
seem to go beyond the present terms 
of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. A 
full examination and discussion of the 
proposed rules should be given by 


stockmen. This is desired by the Divi- 


sion of Grazing. 

No general meeting of representa- 
tives of all grazing boards will be held 
this year. All members of district 
boards are expected to participate in 
their respective state meetings. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
STATE CONVENTIONS 
California, San Francisco—November 
18-19, 1937 

Texas, Brady—December 2-3, 1937 

Idaho—January 6-8-, 1938 

Oregon, Prineville—January 10-11, 
1938 

Washington, Yakima—January 13-14, 
1938 


Montana, Great Falls—January 17- 
18, 1938 

Utah, Salt Lake City—January 24-25, 
1938 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

American National Live Stock Assn., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming — January 
13-15, 1938 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
poe City, Utah—January 26-28, 


SHOWS 
Ak Sar Ben, Omaha—October 9-15, 
1937 


American Royal, Kansas City—Octo- 
ber 16-23, 1937 

International, Chicago—November 27- 
December 4, 1937 

Great Western, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
December 13-18, 1937 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden Utah— 
January 7-13, 1938 

National Western, Denver — January 
15-22, 1938 

Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, 
Utah—June 7-9, 1938 














Livingston to Carry 
Grazing Case to 
Secretary of Interior 







NDISMAYED by reiteration of 

the Division of Grazing’s denial 

of pasturage for his 9000 sheep and 20 

horses, Joseph F. Livingston, Colorado 

sheepman, signified his intention of 

continuing his fight for what he believes 
to be his right to the range. 

His appeal from the ruling of the 
regional grazier refused by S. H. 
Moyer, U.S. examiner, Mr. Livingston 
announced through his attorneys that 
he would reappeal the case to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Notice of the 
appeal, said Attorney Raymond T. 
Senior, would be filed at the division’s 
office in Salt Lake City by the first of 
October. 

In the decision of Mr. Moyer, re- 
ceived on September 20, he ruled the 
regional grazier had not erred in re- 
fusing Mr. Livingston’s application un- 
der the special two-year priority rule 
of Colorado District 6, nor in recom- 
mending adoption of the rule to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The new appeal, part of a contesi 
which is now in its third year, will 
attack the priority rule both on the 
basis of fact on which it was attacked 
in the long hearing held in Salt Lake 
City this summer and on the basis 0! 
law. Mr. Senior said his firm would 
contend that power to issue the speci! 
rule was not contained in the Taylo 


Grazing Act. 
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Attorneys Clair M. and Raymond T. 
Senior had concentrated during their 
hearing on an attack on the priority 
ruling, claiming it was founded on in- 
sufficient grounds and that the grounds 
themselves were established on errors 
in fact. The rule granted preference to 
sockmen who controlled holdings 
which in two consecutive years in the 
five-year period before the passage of 
the Taylor Grazing Act had supported 
stock which grazed on the domain. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 





Wyoming Stockmen 
Discuss Sections 14 and 
15 of the Taylor Act 


ECTIONS 14 and 15 of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, which cover the 
sale of isolated tracts and the leasing 
of areas “so situated as not to justify 
their inclusion in any grazing districts,” 
have been the subject of discussion at 
recent meetings sponsored by the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association. 

Stockmen of Wyoming are particu- 
larly interested in these sections of the 
Taylor Act and have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity provided in 
them to a great extent. The General 
Land Office, under whose jurisdiction 
the administration of this part of the 
act falls, reports that 4,000 leases have 
been issued under section 15 in the 
western states and that one fourth of 
the applications were received from 
Wyoming. 

The leases granted were only for a 
year’s duration and expire during No- 
vember. The issuance of term leases 
and the rental to be paid were the 
chief points considered at meetings 
held in Casper on September 13 and in 
Buffalo on the 14th. They were pre- 
sided over by Secretary Wilson of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
and attended by Commissioner Fred 
W. Johnson and T. C. Havell of the 
General Land Office at Washington and 
Carl Lausen, chief of the Division of 


Investigation, whose headquarters are 
at Billings, Montana. 

To the front of the discussion was 
the rental question. The form of lease 
| Wed carries this clause: “Annual ren- 


tal shall reasonably conform to but in 
no case be in excess of the rental 
charged by the state or individuals for 
grazing privileges on lands of similar 
character in the immediate vicinity of 
the leasehold.” Stockmen are very 
much opposed to the use of the rate 
charged for leasing state lands as a 
base for fixing the fee to be paid for 
the public domain areas and wish to 
have that clause eliminated. 

Carl Sackett of Sheridan, Wyoming, 
was the principal spokesman for the 
stockmen at both gatherings on this 
question, He pointed out that state 
lands have greater natural value, they 
have been built more or less into the 
operating unit of the stockman, they 
carry a security of tenure or right of 
renewal that is not assured in the leas- 
ing of the public domain lands, and 
they also provide for reductions during 
periods of drought. Stockmen were 
also reminded of the course fees for 
grazing on the national forests had 
taken and urged to caution by J. Elmer 
Brock of Kaycee, Wyoming. 

Assurance was given by the govern- 
ment officials that the word “similar” 
in the clause referred to would take 
care Uf the situation amply. If the 
lands were not similar, they, of course, 
would not be considered so in fixing the 
rental for them; full allowance would 
be made for differences in value. 
Stockmen’s concern, however, was not 
so much about the present, as it was 
about what may happen in the future; 
but no indication was made by the 
representatives of the Land Office that 
any change would be made in the word- 
ing of the clause. 

Provision is made for the issuance of 
these leases under section 15 for a term 
of ten years, but it was considered 
doubtful by the government officials 
that there would be many leases of 
that duration issued this year. Also no 
definite assurance was given that the 
leases would be renewed at their ex- 
piration. On this point, Mr. Havell 
said: “I feel safe in saying this, that 
if the lessee still maintains preference 
status and is making proper use of the 
land, I see no reason why the lease 
should not be renewed, but I doubt if 
the government will recognize a vested 
right in the public land.” 


While “priority” is given some con- 
sideration in the granting of applica- 
tions for leases, according to the Land 
Office officials, it does not, of course, 
carry the same significance as in the 
issuance of permits for use of Taylor 
grazing districts. As amended in 1936, 
section 15 provides that “preference 
shall be given to owners, homesteaders, 
lessees, or other lawful occupants of 
contiguous lands,” and as interpreted 
by Mr. Havell at the Casper meeting, 
these different classes are on an equal 
footing and the order in which they 
are named does not indicate any prefer- 
ence. But where public land leases are 
granted on the basis of leased land, 
such leases cannot run any longer than 
the duration of the lease on the base 
land. If a stockman’s unit is made up 
of both patented and leased land, it 
was indicated by the Land Office offi- 
cials that leases would be issued in 
parts; that is, an A lease with a dura- 
tion commensurate with owned lands 
and a B lease for the leased land. 

Other points brought out at the 
Wyoming meetings were that a lease 
cannot be sublet or assigned without 
approval of the government; that it is 
up to the holder of the lease to clear 
the land of trespassing stock, the gov- 
ernment does no policing on leased pub- 
lic domain lands; the lease must be for 
grazing and may be canceled for waste 
and abuse, 

The big problem confronting the 
Land Office, particularly the Division 
of Investigations, is the adjustment of 
conflicting applications and stockmen 
were urged to use every effort to settle 
their disputes over the rights to lease 
the same tracts of land between them- 
selves and thus avoid the delay in the 
issuance of leases that will be caused 


if an investigation is necessary. 





The Ram Sale Pictures 


HE pictures of some of the top 

rams in the 1937 National Ram 
Sale that appeared on page 15 of the 
September Wool Grower were furnish- 
ed by the Denver Daily Record Stock- 
man. The credit line was omitted at 
the time of their appearance. 





Eden, Texas, Ram Sale 


NEW sale at Eden, Texas, was 

started on September 2 under the 
management of private interests. All 
entries were Rambouillets, and num- 
bered 400 head. 

Twelve of the top yearling stud 
rams averaged $238, including a $550 
top sold by Wilford Day of Utah to 
E. L. Martin of Texas. Day sold eight 
of the other studs that made the above 
average. 

William Marsden of Utah sold one 
stud at $300 to John Williams of El- 
dorado, Texas, and Candland, one at 
$260 to Fritz Wilhelm. Candland also 
sold 14 ewes at an average of over 
$50, and one at $130 to J. E. Jones. 
His rams in small lots went at $50 and 
$60. 

Most of the offerings were taken by 
rangemen at Eden and in the vicinity. 

Texas-bred range rams in lots 
brought from $25 to $37.50. Sims and 
Son sold a single stud at $100. 





Texas Directors in 


Session 


IRECTORS of the Texas Sheep 

and Goat Raisers Association 

were chiefly concerned with taxation 

matters in their regular quarterly meet- 
ing at Junction on September 9. 

On account of a large deficit in the 
state treasury, some new form of rev- 
enue-raising will probably be consid- 
ered by the next state legislature. Wool 
growers, as represented in the directors 
of the state association, were unanimous 
in their opposition to a state income 
tax and incorporated that sentiment in 
a resolution, which recommended that, 
if added revenue is imperative, it be ob- 
tained through the levying of a sales 
tax. 

C. B. Wardlaw of Del Rio, a vice 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, told the directors of the 
lamb promotion work considered by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association at its midsummer meeting 
in Salt Lake on August 24, and to be 
made the subject of further discussion 
and planning at the annual convention 
of the national organization in January. 
The directors, in this connection, 


recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare for presentation at 
the state meeting at Brady on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3 “a recommendation of ways 
and means to better promote the sale 
and consumption of lamb.” 

President Hudspeth was also author- 
ized to appoint a committee to prepare 
for the annual convention and a com- 
mittee to study the activities of the 
state legislature on taxation with a view 
to protecting the sheepmen’s interests. 





Wyoming Ram Sale 

YOMING’S annual ram sale was 

held at Casper on September 21 
and 22. About 800 head of Rambouil- 
let range rams made an average of 
$24.14, an advance of $5 over last year. 
Two hundred Hampshire range rams 
went at $25.68. This figure is practical- 
ly the same as received last year. 

Only 10 head of Rambouillets were 
entered as single studs. The highest 
was sold at $105 by the Montana State 
College. 

In stud pens of 5 head, W. S. Han- 
sen sold 10 head at $35; W. D. Cand- 
land, one pen at $32 and one at $42; 
Williams and Pauly, 6 head at $40. 

In the larger pens that made up most 
of the 800 head disposed of, Candland 
sold 82 head at $28; the Cunningham 
Company, 48 that averaged $23; Deer 
Lodge Farms Company sold 30 at $35; 
W. S. Hansen, 67 at $26; Moncreiffe, 
33 at $30; J. K. Madsen, 74 at $26.50; 
Rambouillet Company, 50 at $20; O. 
A. Schulz, 75 at $21.50; Volquardsen, 
50 at $19.50; Williams and Pauly, 82 
at $30. ° 

The LaDue Sheep Company sold 50 
Hampshire ram lambs at an average of 
$23; Moncreiffe, 69 yearlings at $30; 
Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Com- 
pany, 26 lambs at $30. 

Corriedales were contributed by 
King Brothers Company and Mon- 
creiffe, the former selling 25 yearlings 
at $35, and the latter, 13 at $25. 

Panamas were in this sale for the 
first time, Laidlaw and Brockie selling 
20 yearlings at $31. 

There was a long list of crossbreds, 
running to 300 head, all yearlings, that 
made a general average of $22.70. Of 
these, the Cunningham Company sold 
46 at $20; McAllister, 60 at $16; 
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Schulz, 75 at $26.50; Selway, 57 a 
$20; Williams and Pauly, 50 at $28, 

Snyder Brothers sold 51 Columbia 
lambs at $17. J. E. Smith Live Stock 
Company sold 92 head of Lincoln-De. 
laine crossbreds at $27.50. 





Idaho’s Fall Ram Sale 


‘o eaee were 778 rams consigned 

to the Idaho Ram Sale held a 
Pocatello, Idaho, on October 2. There 
were no studs. 

Of the 100 yearling Hampshires 
sold, Fannie M. Budge had 2 pens of 
10 at $36 and $37, and 2 pens of 5 
at $39 and $49; Robert Blastock had 
one pen of 10 at $25, and a pen of 4 
at $40; Willard Turner, 3 pens of 5 
at $30, $31, $32; Leland Goodell, 3 
pens of 7 at $16, $29 and $32. 

There were 81 Hampshire ram lambs 
sold. E. R. Kelsey sold a pen of 5 
at $39; R. B. Beatty, one pen at $35 
and one at $30, and Robert Blastock 
one at $34. 

Of the 40 Suffolk yearlings entered, 
Laidlaw & Brockie sold 5 at $53; 
5 at $65, and 5 at $70. 

Laidlaw & Brockie, of the 60 Suffolk 
ram lambs, sold 10 at $50; Michael 
Barclay; 10 at $30; Eugene Looney, 
2 pens of 6 at $27 and $32; E. R. Kel- 
sey had a pen of 3 at $47, and Pred- 
more Brothers sold a pen of 5 at $28. 

Fifty Suffolk-Hampshire yearling 
crossbreds went through the ring, with 
Charles Howland selling 3 pens of 10 
at $36, $38 and $41 and Murdock 
Brothers, one pen of 10 at $29. 

There were 240 head of Suffolk- 
Hampshire ram lambs. H. L. Finch 
sold a pen of 10 at $31, a pen of 12 at 
$26, and two pens of 5 at $30 and $35. 
The Howland pens of 10 went at $34, 
$28, $20 and $19; and his pens of 5 
at $29 and $20. The Looney pens of 
10 sold at $25, $21 and $22. Murdock 
sold a pen of 10 at $21. Schoenfeld 
sold 7 at $23, 5 at $21, and 5 at $20. 
The Predmore Brothers had a pen of 
5 at $19. 

Laidlaw & Brockie had 60 Panama 
yearlings which they sold in pens of 
10 at $52, $50, $49, $47, $41 and $40. 

There were 60 Rambouillet yearlings 
in pens of 10 which sold from $15 to 
$20. 





(round the 


RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under 
the names of the various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications 


for the month of September. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communi- 
cations from interested readers in any part of the country 
for this department of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and significance to 


wool growers. 


WYOMING 


Unseasonably warm weather pre- 
vailed generally, but the growing sea- 
son was terminated with frost the last 
week. Precipitation was generally de- 
ficient, excepting the last week which 
brought rather general snowfall. A 
general movement of livestock was 
made from summer ranges. Range for- 
age is mostly good, but dry, and is 
badly in need of rain. However, live- 
stock are nearly all in excellent shape. 


Savageton 
(Campbell County ) 


There are lots of grass and plenty 
of water on the summer range (Septem- 
ber 22). We have had one light snow 
but it has warmed up since then and 
the old summer ranges have a spring- 
green look. We haven’t any public 
domain range to speak of in this 
section, but the lands in private owner- 
ship have the best feed in a number of 
years, 


During September wether lambs were 
contracted at 914 cents and straight 
ewes at 10 cents. The asking price on 
yearling ewes is $9 a head. My guess 
is about 50 per cent more ewe lambs 
are being kept over this fall than was 
the case last year. 


Coyotes are much more numerous 
than for a number of years, but I 
haven’t heard any discussion regarding 
uniform state bounty laws. 

Earl Camblin 


Medicine Bow 
(Carbon County ) 

Feed conditions have been excellent 
in September. However, spots have 
been short of moisture, there being no 
rain in some localities. In general, con- 
ditions are better than for a great many 
years (October 2), and the fall and 
winter range feed outlook is good. 

All the fat lambs have been shipped 
and I have heard of no contracts on 
feeder lambs since the middle of Aug- 
ust; at that time 9 to 9% cents was the 
price range. No ewe lambs have been 
contracted that I have heard of and 
there have been no sales of yearling 
ewes. I do not believe there will be 
any definite change in the number of 
ewe lambs retained, as compared with 
last year. 

Sheepmen cooperate with the Bio- 
logical Survey and little discussion is 
heard on the bounty question. 

R. E. Chace 


Cody 
(Park County ) 

Nature has left us high and dry 
since June. The grass is better, how- 
ever, than in several years. Feed is 
good on privately owned grazing lands 
and on the public domain where it is 
under fence (September 4). 

Recent contracts on lots of mixed 
ewe and wether lambs have been made 
at 10% cents. 

I do not find many people interested 
in a uniform state bounty law, but it 
seems to me that it is a very important 
project. 

Bennett Hammond 


MONTANA 

Most of the month was dry, but in 
the last week or ten days fairly good 
showers occurred rather generally. 
Temperatures were moderately high as 
a rule, though there were a few cool 
periods, with a few killing frosts the 
last week. The extreme eastern and 
far western sections need rain. Cattle 
and sheep are leaving the winter ranges 
in good flesh; but the lower ranges are 
generally below normal. 


Helena 
(Lewis and Clark County ) 
September has been extremely hot 
and dry, but starting on the 20th and 
ending on the 23rd we had excellent 
rains, which have freshened up the 
feed. The prospect for fall and winter 
feed on the public domain is not at 
all good and only fair on other lands. 


Most of our lambs are feeders and 
they were contracted early. I haven’t 
heard of any sales of yearling ewes, 
but more ewe lambs are being saved 
this year for replacements. 

The Taylor grazing districts seem 
to be working satisfactorily here. 


Frank O’Connell 
IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged well above 
normal for the month, only a few short 
periods being subnormal in tempera- 
ture. Light-to-killing frosts occurred 
late in the month. The weather was 
mostly favorable for harvesting and 
threshing fall crops; and for storing 
silage and other forage crops. Livestock 
are migrating generally toward autumn 
and winter ranges. Southern ranges 
are dry, but as a rule forage has been 
sufficient to keep livestock in good con- 
dition. 


WASHINGTON 
The middle of the month was ex- 
ceptionally warm, but the first week 
was not so warm and the last week a 
little frosty in places. Rains occurred 
occasionally but were not general nor 
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especially beneficial, excepting the first 
week or so. More rain is needed in 
most sections. Pastures are better than 
normal over the eastern portion, but 
are spotty in the west, being only fair 
in some lowlands. 


Connell 
(Franklin County ) 


Feed has been exceptionally good as 
there were showers in the high hills 
during the latter part of August. Fall 
and winter range feed does not look 
very good (September 12), except 
where it is under fence. 

Yearling fine-wooled ewes are being 
held at $9 a head and late contracts 
on feeder lambs, mixed ewes and 
wethers, were on an 8% to 9 cent scale. 
I haven’t heard of any contracts on 
straight bunches of ewe lambs; more 
of them are being retained for breed- 
ing than a year ago. 


I do not know what the sentiment 
about uniform state bounty laws is 
around here. I understand there is a 
$2.50 bounty in this state now and I 
have been paying a trapper an extra 
$1.00 per head on everything taken 
this summer, including pups out of 
the den. 


Herman R, Kuhn 
OREGON 


Much warm weather occurred, 
though frost or cool weather in the last 
week stopped the growth of some field 
crops. Showers were mostly light and 
scattering, confined largely to the latter 
part of the month. Forage has been 
good as a rule, and cattle and sheep 
are in good shape with few exceptions. 
Hay was gathered in good weather. 


Corvallis 
(Benton County ) 

“Dry and poor” covers the weather 
and feed situation in this section for 
September. It is the worst in years. 
The outlook for winter grazing, how- 
ever, is good (September 24). 


Practically 100 per cent of the fat 
lambs were sold at home this season. 
September contracts on feeder lambs 
of all kinds were made on a 6% cent 
basis, while straight ewe lambs were 
contracted up to 7 cents. About 10 
per cent more ewe lambs are being re- 


tained this fall by sheepmen for breed- 
ing. No yearling ewes have been 
changing hands. 
Coyotes are very bad and the feel- 
ing is good for uniform bounty laws. 
Earl Harris 


Antelope 
(Wasco County ) 

Feed conditions on the summer range 
are the best in three years since Sep- 
tember 1. But we need additional rains 
to bring out winter feed. 

Recent contracts on wether lambs 
have been made at 8% cents, while 
834 cents is the figure named in con- 
tracts on mixed ewe and wether lambs 
and 9 cents on straight ewe lambs, both 
fine wools and crossbreds. All the fat 
lambs have been sold. Eight dollars a 
head is being paid for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes and $9 for crossbreds. I 
think slightly more ewe lambs are be- 
ing retained this fall. 

I believe when the final adjustments 
have been made, the operation of the 
Taylor grazing districts will be satis- 
factory. 

The coyote situation is serious and 
stockmen favor uniform state bounty 
laws, also a bounty on bears. 

Leo Hahn 


Unity 
(Baker County ) 

The range since September 1 has 
been poor, just about the same as in the 
last three or four years, and the pros- 
pect is not too good for winter feed. 

I do not know of any sales of fat 
lambs being made here, but wether 
lambs are being contracted at $8 to 
$8.60 per hundred and mixed ewes and 
wethers at $8.50. Crossbred yearling 
ewes are moving at $6 to $7 a head. 
Not as many ewe lambs are being kept 
this year as last. 

The sheepmen of this section think 
there should be a bounty on coyotes. 

I think the grazing districts set up 
under the Taylor Act are working all 
right. 

John Hardman . 


CALIFORNIA 
Temperatures were abnormally high 
over the central valleys and near nor- 
mal along the coast. Very little rain 
fell, none of it of agricultural import- 
ance. Dry feed is still available over 
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the northern counties and livestock syb. 
sisting thereon are doing fairly well: 
elsewhere forage is better and livestock 
are doing well. 


Cazadero 
(Sonoma County ) 


In this locality feed is not so good 
as usual (September 25); in fact the 
past year was the worst one of record 
as far as feed goes. We had no fat 
lambs, all of them sold as feeders. Re- 
cent transactions on wether lambs have 
been made at 7 cents and 7% cents has 
taken mixed lots of ewes and wethers. 
No contracts on straight ewe lambs 
have been reported. Most of the sheep- 
men are keeping their ewe lambs to 
make up for last year’s losses. Year- 
ling ewes are selling at $8 a head, 

There is some sentiment here in 
favor of uniform state bounty laws to 
handle the coyote situation. 

George Millerick 


Tule Lake 
(Siskiyou County ) 


High ranges were good to August 1, 
but have dried considerably since then. 
Feed was greener this year, but less 
in quantity than a year ago. Grazing 
on the fall and winter ranges will be 
fair. 

Yearling ewes of all kinds have 
been changing hands at $8 a head and 
814 cents is the prevailing figure in 
all transactions in feeder lambs, weth- 
ers and ewes (September 6). Fewer 
ewe lambs are being retained this 
season. 

There is a growing feeling here for 
uniform state laws for the payment of 
bounties on coyotes. 


F. E. McMurphy 


NEVADA 

The weather averaged unusually 
warm and dry generally. It was excel 
lent for farm work, but fall and winter 
forage is rather badly in need of rain 
However, forage as a rule has beet 
plentiful, and livestock are in good 
shape. Good weather prevailed fot 
gathering hay and other forage crops. 
A considerable number of livestock att 
moving to markets or to other pastures 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SELF-FEEDERS FOR LAMBS—RATION TESTS 


Amounts of Oats and Dried Pulp—Alfalfa Hay 


vs. Natural Hay 


By D. W. Chittenden and A. H. Walker, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Montana Experiment Station, 
Bozeman, Montana 


ROFITABLE fattening of lambs 

depends upon many factors, the 
most important being the spread in 
price between feeder and fat lambs. 
However, other factors such as efficient 
and economical rations, death losses 
and labor costs must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

At the Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, these various factors 
are being investigated and during the 
winter of 1936-37 studies were made 
on the economy and efficiency of oats 
and dried molasses beet pulp in vary- 
ing amounts as a satisfactory ration for 
fattening lambs; the use of self-feeders 
for reducing labor cost and the effect 
of self-feeding on death losses; a com- 
parison of alfalfa and native hay, sup- 
plemented with a protein concentrate; 
and a comparison of cottonseed meal 
and soybean flakes as protein supple- 
ments when fed with native hay. 

On December 1, 1936, 170 grade 
Rambouillet, 40 Hampshire-Rambouil- 
let crossbred and 20 Southdown-Ram- 
bouillet crossbred lambs, bred by the 
Experiment Station, were divided into 
five uniform lots of 46 lambs each and 
fed until February 1, a period of 62 
days on the following rations: 

Lot I—Self-fed a grain ration of oats ¥%2 
and dried molasses beet pulp 1% by weight 
and alfalfa hay (long) hand fed. 

Lot Il—Self-fed a ration of oats 1/3, 
dried molasses beet pulp 1/3 and chopped 
alfalfa hay 1/3 by weight, all feeds being 
mixed and placed in a self-feeder. 

Lot Ill—Self-fed a ration of oats!4, dried 
molasses beet pulp 1% and chopped alfalfa 
hay 4 by weight, all feeds being mixed and 
placed in a self-feeder. 

Lot IV—Self-fed a grain ration of oats 

| 45 per cent, dried molasses beet pulp 45 per 
§ cent, cottonseed meal 10 per cent by weight 


f and native hay (long) hand fed. 


Lot V—Self-fed a grain ration of oats 


45 per cent, dried molasses beet pulp 45 per 


| cent, soybean flakes 10 per cent by weight 


; and native hay (long) hand fed. 


The lambs were started on feed by 


4 hand-feeding twice a day until on full 


feed and then switched to self-feeders. 
The lots in which hay was fed separ- 
ately were on full feed on the tenth 
day while Lots II and III in which the 
hay was chopped and mixed with the 
grain were placed on the self-feeder 
on the third day. 

No difficulty was experienced in 
getting the lambs on the self-feeders 
and only one lamb in Lot II died dur- 
ing the trial. However, this death could 
not be ascribed to self-feeding. The 
dried pulp is most satisfactory for mix- 
ing with grain and self-feeding. The 
lambs had an open shed 36x48 feet for 
shelter and a small lot 48x48 feet ad- 
joining. 


dl 


The results of the feeding trial are 
presented in Table I. 

All lots of lambs made very satis- 
factory gains. The greatest difference 
in the amount of total gains per lamb 
made by each lot was 2.6 pounds, indi- 
cating that all of the rations used were 
efficient from the standpoint of gains 
made. Two factors beside the rations 
used are responsible for the good gains: 
climatic conditions and size of lambs. 
The temperature throughout the feed- 
ing period was very cold but did not 
fluctuate greatly from day to day, 
which is ideal for lamb feeding. These 
lambs were heavy for feeder lambs, 
averaging 78.5 pounds. One would not 
expect as rapid gains starting with 60- 
pound lambs and feeding for a longer 
period. There was considerable differ- 
ence in the cost of gains, the lambs re- 


ceiving the largest proportion of pulp 
making the cheapest gains due to the 
relatively low cost of pulp when com- 
pared with oats. 





Table I 
Feeding Data 


Fattening Lambs—Dec. 1, 1936 to Feb. 1, 


1937—62 Days 








Lot Number I 
Number of Lambs 46 


IV Vv 


II Ill 
46 46 


45 46 





Oats 50 

Pulp 50 

Al. Hay 
long 


Ration: 





Oats 45 
Pulp 45 
C.S.M. 10 
Na. Hay 
long 


Oats 45 
Pulp 45 
S. F. 10 
Na. Hay 
long 


Oats 25 
Pulp 50 
Gr. Al. 
Hay 25 


Oats 33.3 
Pulp 33.3 
Gr. Al. 
Hay 33.3 





Ave. Daily Feed Ibs. 
2 EE es ee eee eee 
Dry Mol. Beet Pulp... 
Cottonseed Meal 
Soybean Flakes... 
| SY enenare case nrent = 
Native Hay 


1.31 
1.31 


1.16 


76 
1.33 


1.33 
1.53 
19 


1.31 
1.31 


19 
1.19 
69 -64 





78.5 

105.4 

26.9 
433 


Average Initial Weight 

Average Final Weight 

Gain per Lamb 

Average Daily Gain... 





78.4 

107.5 

29.1 
-470 





Feed Req. per 100 Ib. Gain: 
Oats 22. ‘ 
Dry Mol. Beet Pulp... 
Cottonseed Meal ______ 
Soybean Flakes 
pO EE ere 
Native Hay - 


303.3 
303.3 





267.9 








254.0 
254.0 


254.0 170.4 








144.6 





Cost per 100 lb. Gain] $10.27 





$8.04 | $9.87 





$9.01 | 








FEED PRICES USED: 


$23.50 
eae 
' =~ 9 10.50 
scercnceicnenis CaP 


ae 
Gee 2... 
[See serene 
Chopped Alfalfa —__. ’ 








Cottonseed Meal —_ 
Soybean Flakes 
Native Hay 
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The cost per 100 pounds gain was 
least in Lot III, $8.04, and greatest in 
Lot I, $10.27. The lambs of Lot I re- 
quired more hay per 100 pounds gain 
than any other lot and more concen- 
trates per 100 pounds gain than Lots 
II and III but about the same as 
Lots IV and V. Lots IV and V required 
less oats and pulp per 100 pounds gain 
than Lot I, but the added protein con- 
centrate made up the difference. At 
the close of the trial, the lambs were 
weighed individually two consecutive 
days and by lot the third day. An aver- 
age of the three days weight was taken 
as the final weight. On the second day, 
the lambs were handled for condition 
and the lambs in Lots I, IV and V were 
judged the fattest with very little dif- 
ference between lots. The lambs in 
Lots II and III were in good condition 
but were not considered as fat as the 
other lots. 

The data shows that the lambs in 
Lot II made practically the same gain 
as the lambs in Lot IV, 29.1 and 29.5 
pounds per lamb respectively. The 
gains in Lot III were evidently due 
more to growth than finish, but this 
was not so true in Lot II as shown by 
the killing data presented later. We 
wish to state at this time that some of 
the brands were indistinguishable when 
the lambs reached Chicago so that the 
commission company was not certain 
that all of the lambs were in their 
proper lots. From the carcass grades, 
Lot II was practically equal to Lot I 
and slightly superior to the other lots. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
these differences are small and that all 
of the lambs were in satisfactory con- 
dition since all but seventeen of the 
total number, or 7.5 per cent, were 
graded by Armour and Company as 
their “star” grade, corresponding to U. 
S. choice or prime. The shipping, finan- 
cial and killing data on the lambs are 
presented in Table II. 

From the feeders’ standpoint, Lot 
III was the most satisfactory, showing 
a margin of $1.25 per lamb over feed 
and lamb cost. From the packers’ 
standpoint, Lot I was the most satis- 
factory, having the lowest shipping 
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Table II 
Shipping, Financial and Killing Data 








Lot Number 
Final Wt. Feed Lot Bozeman lbs 1 
Selling Wt. Chicago, lbs. 
Per Cent Shrink* 
Cost of Feeder Lambs @ $7.50 cwt $ 
Feed Cost per Lamb... — $ 
Total Cost per Lamb $ 
Net Value per Lamb @ $10.75 per 
cwt. less Marketing Cost** $ 
Margin per Lamb $ 
Dressing Per Cent 
Carcass Weight lbs 
Cost of Carcass per cwt.. 
Carcass Grades: 
eel, ES SEO ds see ase ONE a Fae 6: LAY 





























——<—<—$<—= 


‘ae 
106.9 
96.7 
9.01 9.48 

$ 5.88 | $ 5.89 

$ 2.91 | $ 2.87 

$ 8.79 | $ 8.76 


Tom 
05.4 107.5 
97.4 98.0 
fF a 8.86 
5.89 | $ 5.88 $ 
2.76 | $ 2.62 $ 
8.65 | $ 8.50 $ 


m | 
106.3 
97.4 

8.35 

5.89 

2.24 

8.13 


IV 
107.9 
98.2 


9.38 | $ 9.45 | $ 

73 |S ws 
49.5 48.7 
48.2 47.7 

17.95 


9.38 | $ 9.47 | 
3 t2zy | § 
48.7 
47.4 
17.15 


$ 9.31 

68 | $ .§5§ 
49.0 | 491 
48.1 | 47.5 
18.17 18.34 

















*The shrink is excessive due to eight days enroute. 


**$1.09 per lamb deducted for marketing costs. This 


more feed, 


shrink and highest yield of any lot. 
This lot was also equal to any in car- 
cass grade. 

There was very little difference in the 
efficiency of cottonseed meal and soy- 
bean flakes in this trial for producing 
gain. However, in this trial, the soy- 
bean flakes did not arrive in time so 
no protein supplement was fed for the 
first twenty-four days. In this time, 
Lot IV gained almost two pounds more 
per lamb than did Lot V so that the 
whole difference in gain cannot be 
credited to cottonseed meal. The soy- 
bean flakes are-more satisfactory when 
this method of feeding is used since 
the cottonseed meal, being fine, settles 
out to some extent in the self-feeder, 
while the soybean flakes do not. The 
results of this trial indicate that cotton- 
seed meal is more economical because 
of the difference in price. This might 
not be true if lighter lambs were used 
and were fed for a longer period. 

Native hay supplemented with a pro- 
tein concentrate can be used instead of 
alfalfa for fattening lambs and in this 
trial it increased the rate and decreased 
the cost of gain. 


At this station, experimental work on 


is excessive due to the long time enroute requiring 


self-feeding lambs has been conducted 
since 1933 and satisfactory results have 
been secured. In all trials where dried 
pulp has formed a part of the ration, 
the lambs go on feed easily, the death 
loss has been small and the gains made 
very satisfactory. When the concen- 
trate mixture is composed wholly of 
grains, more difficulty is experienced in 
self-feeding the lambs, the gains have 
been somewhat less and the death loss 
slightly greater. 





Hampshire Importation 
NOTABLE importation of Hamp- 
shire stud rams was received 
from England last month by H. L. 
Finch of Soda Springs, Idaho. This in- 


portation included twelve extremely 
high-class ram lambs and one yearling 
which was placed second at the English 
Royal Show last year. 

Individual rams have been sold to 
E. R. Kelsey of Burley, Idaho, F. L. 
Stephan of Twin Falls, Idaho, and the 
University of Idaho. 

Mr, Finch is using a number o 
these sheep on his own flock this yea! 
and expects to enter some of them it 
the National Ram Sale next year. 
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Heavy Lambs 


STANLEY COFFIN of Yakima, 
Washington, informs the Wool 
Grower of his sale recently of 700 
April-dropped lambs averaging 97/4 
pounds. These lambs were from a lot 
of 850 head. They were sold to Car- 
stens Packing Company of Tacoma, 
but the price is not reported. These 
lambs were sired by Suffolk rams and 
out of Lincoln-Romney crossbred ewes. 
Mr. Coffin also states that he has 
sold 11,000 crossbred ewes, recently 
advertised in the Wool Grower, at $9 
to $10 per head. He also shipped 200 
Suffolk yearling ewes to Kentucky. 





Cashing Pelts 


HIS is the time for giving closer 
attention to every one of the sup- 
posedly small things that have a bear- 
ing on the success of a sheep outfit— 
outside of the sale of lambs and wool. 
The present custom of selling pelts 
from dead ewes or stock slaughtered 
for ranch use is one of the minor but 
important weak spots. As a rule, the 
price paid by local pelt collectors and 
buyers is far below their true value. 
Those who have studied the question 
estimate that what is paid the range 
man for pelts runs around 7 cents per 
pound below the price at which they 
finally go to the processor, the wool 
puller, That much is absorbed in in- 


termediate expenses and profits. Pelts 
gathered in the range country common- 
} ly go through three or four hands be- 
fore they are finally put together in lots 
of sufficient size, and classified to sell 
at value to the pullers. 

Merrion and Wilkins of Ogden, 

Utah, have just announced a new ser- 
| vice which merits investigation. They 
| offer to receive pelts to be handled on 
| 4commission basis. Shipping tags will 
» be furnished with which small or large 
» lots of pelts can be left at any railroad 
) Station for shipment by freight collect. 
; Final returns, after freight and com- 
} mission are deducted, will represent the 
} Proceeds of the sale, after proper grad- 
‘ng, direct to the wool pulling concerns. 
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Sheep Awards at the Utah State Fair, September 25-October 2, 1937 








RAMBOUILLETS 
Judge: W. G. Kammlade 








Joyce Adney 





Adney Sisters 














Voyle Bagley 











Stanley Beal 





R. J. Bradford 














W. D. Candland & Sons 





W. S. Hansen. 








J. K. Madsen 

















Utah State Agricultural College___ 














Champion Ram: W. S. Hansen 
Champion Ewe: U. S. A. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Judge: H. W. Bretell 





Andrus Bros. _ 











A. M. Argyle. 





Matthews Bros. 








Albert Pearson 








Jack Robins 








E. H. Street & Son. 














Utah State Agricultural College _ 




















Champion Ram: U. S. A. C. 
Champion Ewe: Matthews Bros. 


SUFFOLKS 
Judge: H. W. Bretell 








Tracy Hess 





Mac Jay Knight. 








S. P. Nielsen_ 











T. L. Patrick. 














Fred Tidwell _ 














Walter Zobell 

















Champion Ram: Mac Jay Knight 
Champion Ewe: Tracy Hess 





Wool Consumption Up 
In August 


tino weekly average consumption 

of wool during August was 9,223,- 
000 pounds, or about 28 per cent above 
the rate for July and slightly under the 
weekly average for the 8-month period, 
January to August, which was 9,340,- 
000 pounds, according to the regular 
monthly report of the Bureau of the 
Census. This weight includes no carpet 
or pulled wools, covering only wools 


designated as of the “apparel” class, 
which are figured on a greasy shorn 
basis; that is, the weight of scoured 
wool has been converted to a grease 
basis. 

So far as domestic wools are con- 
cerned, the rate of increase is even 
greater. Of the August weekly average, 
7,662,000 pounds was of domestic ori- 
gin, while in July only 5,437,000 
pounds of the total weekly average of 
7,203,000 was domestic wool. 

The table gives the detail on the con- 
sumption for August and July. 





Rate of Consumption for Apparel Wool 








WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Total 





August 
1937 


January to 


Jul 
937 August 


1937 


January to 
August, 1937 





- 9,223,000 





7,203,000 9,340,000 326,894,000 





a ee _ 7,662,000 
Foreign, Duty Paid 1,485,000 


5,437,000 
1,710,000 


6,223,000 
3,032,000 


217,817,000 
106,099,000 
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Average Lamb Consump- 
tion in the United States 
by Geographical Regions 





Accompanying this article and map 
from the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, there is also presented a de- 
tailed study from the same source 
showing the per capita lamb consump- 
tion in about 140 of the leading cities 
of the country. This study is of pe- 
culiar interest and importance to all 
lamb raisers. It shows that 46 per 
cent of our lambs are consumed in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; the New England states 
absorb another 12 per cent; the Pa- 
cific Coast states 13 per cent, and the 
East North Central states 13 per cent, 
leaving 16 per cent of the supply to 
be consumed in 31 other states, which 
have 45 per cent of the population of 
the United States.—Editor’s Note. 











HAT there is a large potential 

market for lamb over most of the 
United States, as evidenced by the fact 
that consumers in some regions pur- 
chase ten or twelve times as much lamb 
per capita as others, is indicated by 
consumption estimates just compiled 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers from lamb packers’ sales rec- 
ords and from supplementary data of 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Lamb consumption in this country 
centers in the middle Atlantic region, 
comprising the states of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which 
had a regional average of fourteen 
pounds of lamb consumed per person 
last year. Incidentally, these three 
states, with their large populations and 
this high average of consumption, ac- 
tually ate nearly half of the entire 
country’s lamb supply last year. 

Next were the three Pacific Coast 
states, which averaged virtually thir- 
teen pounds of lamb consumed per per- 
son, using about an eighth of the total 
supply. The New England states were 
third, eating about 11% pounds of 
lamb per person. Consumers in these 
three regions alone purchase 71 per 
cent of all the lamb eaten in this coun- 
try. 

Fourth in the list on a per capita 
basis were the Rocky Mountain states, 
which seemingly consumed about nine 
pounds of lamb per person (although 
most of this amount represented con- 
sumption on farm and ranch and in 
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small towns near the source of supply 
as distinguished from amounts move 
into consumption through commercia| 
channels. ) 

The East North Central states, com. 
prising the area from the } Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers to the Great Lakes ate 
only about 432 pounds of lamb per 
capita last year, but due to their large 
populations disposed of an eighth of 
the country’s lamb supply. 

The West North Central states cop. 
sumed about two pounds of lamb per 
person; the South Atlantic states, about 
three pounds per capita; and the other 
southern states, only about a pound per 
person per year. 

For the United States as a whole, 
the average was about 6% pounds of 
lamb consumed per person—or only 
about half the amount eaten in the 
northeastern sections and along the 
Pacific Coast. 

In contrast to this American aver- 
age of barely half a pound of lamb per 
month, the people of Australia and New 
Zealand eat from eighty to one hun- 
dred and ten pounds of lamb per year. 




















i Lamb Consumption in the United States 
: in 1936 















































The figures in 
circles indicate the number of 


cal regi lamb consumpt 
in 1936 exceeded 11.6 pounds per capita. 
Geographical regions in which lamb consumption 
in 1938 was between 4.5 and 11.5 pounds per capita. 
(//) wecgraphical regions in which lamb cansumption 
<i in 1986 was between 2.0 and 4.5 pounds per capita. 


Recor regions in which lamb consumption 
in 1936 was less than 2.0 pounds per capita. 
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Per Capita Consumption of Mutton and Lamb By 


Geographical Regions and Principal Cities 
1925-31-35-36 
(pounds per capita) 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
(Me., N. HL, Vt., Mass., 1925 
R. L, & Conn.) 
Boston, Mass. 24.8 
Worcester, Mass. 9.0 
Providence, R. I.- 9.8 
All Other New England.___ a 











Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial 


Total, New England Region 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
(N. Y., N. J., & Penna.) 
Buffalo, N. Y 
New York City, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Newark, N. J.---- 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
All Other Middle Atlantic 




















Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial 





Total, Middle Atlantic Region. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
(Del., Md., D. of C., Va., W. Va., 
N. Car., So. Car., Ga., & Fla.) 
re ” 
OE - a cee 
Richmond, Va. a 
Atlanta, Ga. 
All Other South Atlantic_.....___ 








Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial __...__--_ 


Total, South Atlantic Region 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., & Wis.) 

Akron, Ohio 1.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio ~ 24 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. _. 
Chicago, Ill. _ 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
All Other East North Central 


























Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial 


Total, East North Central Region. 3.0 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

(Minn., Iowa, Mo., No. Dak., 

So. Dak., Nebr., & Kans.) 

Minneapolis, Minn, 3.6 

St. Paul, Minn 


1925 
Kansas City (Mo. & Kans.) =~ S 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
All Other West North Central 


Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial 








Total, West North Central Region 1.3 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

(Ky., Tenn., Ala., & Miss.) 

Louisville, Ky. Ss 

Memphis, Tenn, —__.____. 

I BN itera echicioncnscatisen 

All Other East South Central. 





Total, Commercial _... =>» ==> 
Total, Non-Commercial _........._--__- 


Total, East South Central Region. 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

(Ark., La., Okla., & Tex.) 

New Orleans, La... 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

a vee. _............ 

Peeuttos Tem: 625 

San Antonio, Tex 

All Other West South Central__._ 


Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial 


Total, West South Central Region. 
MOUNTAIN STATES 

(Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., 

N. Mex., Ariz., Utah, & Nev.) 

Denver, Colo. __... 

All Other Mountain 


Total, Commercial 
Total, Non-Commercial _ 


Total, Mountain Region.._____ 
PACIFIC STATES 

(Wash., Ore., & Calif.) 

Seattle, Wash. _...______ aera. 5.9 

Portland, Ore. ie a 5.7 

Los Angeles, Calif ans cceniaeae 

Gas. Ge, ....._ ee 

San Francisco, Calif eae 
All Ocher Pocifie 47 





Total, Commercial ___. 
Total, Non-Commercial - 


Total, Pacific States 
UNITED STATES 

Total, Commercial 

Total, Non-Commercial 


Grand Total 


. enh ee 

AN Acomnrh bh 
‘ i: gee. ee 
AN AOhROON 


— 
. 
Sd 


9.4 
1.4 


2.1 
6.3 


8.4 


6.8 
9.9 
20.0 
28.6 
29.3 
6.9 


11.7 
1.3 


13.0 


6.3 6.1 
7 ial 


7.0 6.8* 6.6 


*Excludes the consumption of 55 million pounds of mutton produced under the 
government’s drought relief program and distributed through federal and 
state relief agencies. This amount, if distributed equally over the country, 


would represent about .4 of a pound per capita. 


SOURCE: Estimates of Institute of American Meat Packers based on mutton 
and lamb sales of a number of packers in each geographical region and in 
each city having a population of more than 200,000, plus information from 
government and other sources on total commercial production. Production 
from farm and local retail slaughter based on estimates prepared by the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 

















Ewe lambs at the farm of the Branch Agricultural College of Utah, to be 
used for replacements in the college flock. The lambs for winter feeding experi- 


ments will be selected from this group. 


Ewe Lamb Feeding Ex- 


periment to be Continued 


HE experiment conducted at the 

Branch Agricultural College farm 
last winter of comparing the growth 
rates and wool production of ewe lambs 
fed on farms with similar lambs run 
on the range during the winter months, 
will be repeated again this winter, 
according to an announcement by 
Sumner Hatch, in charge of livestock 
experiments at the B. A. C. 

Last year 75 head of ewe lambs 
from a grade Rambouillet herd were 
divided into three pens of 25 head each 
and fed rations consisting of alfalfa 
hay and barley; alfalfa hay alone; and 
alfalfa hay with corn silage. All three 
pens in the experiment had access to 
salt, water, and bone meal at all times. 
Fifty head of similar ewe lambs were 
run with a herd on the winter range in 
northern Arizona and eastern Nevada. 

The range lot made an average gain 
of ten pounds body weight per head in 
the period between October 1, 1936, 
and April 1, 1937. The fed lots gained 
from twelve pounds to thirty pounds 
per head on the average. The larger 
gains were made by the animals being 
fed barley and alfalfa hay and the 
smallest gains by those fed on hay and 
corn silage. 

The average fleece from the fed 
lambs was 1.4 per cent heavier than the 
average fleece of the range lambs. The 
shrinkage of the wool from the fed 
lambs was around 56 per cent, while 
that of the range lambs averaged 66 per 


cent. It is planned to secure body 
weights on all of these animals this fall 
and again next spring together with 
fleece weights, samples of wool for 
examination, and a comparative lamb 
crop percentage from the two groups. 

A second lot of lambs will be marked 
and branded for a similar comparison 
beginning about October 15 this year, 
and they likely will be followed through 
the first winter for comparisons in gain 
in body weight, quantity and quality 
of wool produced and then after- 
wards run on the range during the 
second winter of their lives where they 
will be compared for wool production 
and lamb production. 

Last year’s lot of lambs and those to 
be used this year were both secured 
from the same herd which is run in the 
summer time on the North Fork of 
Zion Creek, which is in the Dixie 
National Forest in the vicinity of 
Navajo Lake. They range from this 
area through Clear Creek Canyon to 
the Arizona Strip and end up the winter 
in the vicinity of Bunkerville, Nevada. 





The Chef Says— 

There’s nothing better as a source 

Of vim and vigor, nerve and force 

Than lamb—it’s mighty hard to 
beat; 

It always makes the meal com- 
plete. 

You'll find at markets if you look, 








Lamb cuts for ev’ry pocketbook. 
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The Value of Dipping 


| Bc the average sheepman realize 

what it costs him to feed ticks 
year after year? It is doubtful, for 
his attention is often taken up with 
other problems,—a dry season, a severe 
winter, low wool and lamb prices; then 
there is the time element to think of. 
lambing season, followed by shearing, 
—then off to the summer ranges. He 
may have a breathing spell then for a 
few weeks until time to bring sheep 
back from the summer ranges, sort up 
the lambs for the market, cull out the 
aged ewes, and shape up the bands for 
the winter. With his time thus taken 
up and what with other problems, it 
is little wonder he fails to realize what 
it is costing him to feed ticks. 

Let any sheepman that is uncon- 
vinced, or is a doubting Thomas, take 
the time off to follow a band of sheep 
on the range, check up on them for, 
say, even 24 hours, making a note of 
how many times and how often during 
the day they stop feeding to scratch 
and fight the ticks. Stay up with them 
one night and check on how often they 
get up from their rest on the bed 
ground to fight the ticks in one way 
and another. Then figure out the 
amount of time lost and energy wasted 
that should have been utilized in rest- 
ing or eating, for it is the nature of 
animals to be eating or resting when 
contented and undisturbed. 

Try this same checkup if it happens 
the sheep are corral fed. If shedded 
it will be even more pronounced. For 
while it is true during a severe spell 
of weather it may not be so noticeable, 
if it turns off moderate or warm, the 
ticks will be recuperating for the time 
lost and at the expense of the sheep. 

But don’t stop here, for this is only 
midwinter! Along toward spring the 
ticks naturally become worse, the ewe 
is heavy with lamb and heavily fleeced, 
but must keep up the fight against this 
annoyance from ticks. While lying 
down during the night she may ét- 
deavor to fight the ticks without get- 
ting up, gets rolled over on her back, 
casted, with the result—a pelt to take 
off next morning. From a band of 
2,000 there will probably be enough 
pelts taken off to have paid the cost of 
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dipping last fall, to say nothing of the 
a of the bearer of the pelt—the 


i taming time the trouble is just 
nicely started. The mother is con- 
stantly annoyed and becomes nervous, 
_will sometimes refuse to own her 
lamb. The ticks will get on the lamb, 
fairly pile on it, retarding its thrift, 
and the sheepman helpless to prevent 
it when well he knows the first few 
weeks of the lamb’s life is its most 
important stage. If the lambs do not 
make the proper growth and gain then, 
the effects will be shown for six months 
or more. 

It is probable there were but few 
ticks in the fall, but they multiply as 
time goes on,—from fall to winter, 
from winter until spring, lambing time 
and shearing time; and it could all have 
been eliminated if the sheep had been 
dipped during the fall months. 

Many sheepmen think of dipping 
with dread, almost horror; they prob- 
ably recall sometime in the past when 
they had scab. They were obliged to 
dip at a certain time regardless of 
weather conditions, and then follow 
again after a period of time with the 
second dipping,—again, regardless of 
weather conditions or any other prob- 
lem that might be on hand at the time. 
So it is no wonder that they may think 
of dipping with dread. 

The writer is partial to fall dipping, 
for it comes after the rush and hurry 
is over, the lambs have been cut out 
and sent to market, aged ewes culled 
out, bands shaped up for fall and win- 
ter, and under control. There are 
many days during October, November, 
and on into December, that are ideal 
for dipping. An Arsenical Powder Dip 
can be used in cold water, making the 
expense of a heating plant unnecessary, 
—one dipping will rid the aniral of all 
ticks and eggs, and give protection for 
months against reinfection. It can be 
done at a minimum expense, for the 
greater gain and increase in wool will 
pay many times over, to say nothing 
of the saving in feed that the ticks in- 
directly consume. 

_(Editor’s Note: The above interesting 
discussion of fall dipping for ticks was pre- 
pared by Mr. Thomas Whitmore, western 


Fepresentative of William Cooper & 
Nephews. ) 


Comparative Prices Live .and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ending Oct. 2, 1937 Sept. 25,1937 Oct. 3, 1936 


Spring Lambs: 


10.49 
9.86 
8.88 
7.82 


9.35 
8.95 
7.98 
6.38 














Good & Choice 

Common & Medium 
Feeders: 

Good & Choice 


4.48 
3.50 


3.26 
2.12 








10.00 9.92 7.92 











NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Week Ending Oct. 2, 1937 Sept. 25,1937 Oct. 3, 1936 


Spring Lamb: 
(39-45-lbs.) 
Choice 
Good 

Medium 
Common 




















Fraudulent Advertisement 


N THE September issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, the advertise- 
ment of Jan Van Galen, bulb grower 
of Vogelenzang, Holland, offered to 
send an assortment of 350 flower 
bulbs, free, to anyone remitting $1.00 


to cover carriage, etc. We have since 
learned, through the Post Office De- 
partment, that this is a fraudulent ad- 
vertisement and are, therefore, dis- 
continuing its appearance in the Wool 
Grower. 








Seattle Meat Dealers’ Float 











Lambs were used effectively in the float of the Retail Meat Dealers Associ- 
ation of Seattle, Washington, in the Labor Day parade. Mr. I. W. Ringer, 
secretary of the association, who sent in the above picture, writes that the float 
won first place in the commercial division. 
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The Wool Situation 


A’ OTHER month has gone by with a minimum uf trad- 
ing on domestic wools. As the month started, the 
opening sales in Australia lent encouragement by slightly 
stronger prices as compared with the previous closing series 
in June, but after the first week, the early gains were wiped 
out, and declines of as much as 7% per cent from the 
previous series took their place. 

What little business there was in domestic wools 
promptly trickled out into spotted sales here and there, as 
buyers became more bearish and the selling side refused to 
meet their demands. That is the way it has been throughout 
September. There was practically no trading and the quo- 
tations of the sellers were still far from the price at which 
most of the buyers feel they could afford to lay in their 
stocks, and it might be safe to say that it looks as though 
it will continue for another 30 days. 

Basically, the wool situation has not changed. Just 
how much of the domestic clip remains in growers’ and 
dealers’ hands is, of course, the question. Those who follow 
the market closely are of the opinion that there is around 
150 million pounds, but there could be a little more and 
there could be a little less. Of this amount, probably around 
35 million pounds is still under the direct control of the 
growers in country warehouses. 

Figures on total imports of foreign apparel wool show 
a considerable increase over a year ago, but they also show 
that of the 117 million pounds of wool imported, over 80 
per cent has already moved into consumptive channels, and 
consumption of foreign wools at the present time is in 
excess of the importations. Furthermore, they are showing 
a very sharp dropping off, and it is not expected they will 
pick up in volume for another 60 days. 

Late estimates from the Southern Hemisphere indicate 
some increase in the total production of wool as compared 
with a year ago, but it is questionable whether the supply of 
wool available is any greater than last year, because stocks 
have been seriously depleted during the past few months 
under the active demand for wool. 
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Consumption Picking Up In August 


Figures on the consumption side showed a sharp drop- 
ping off from the average weekly consumption. During 
July, in fact, it was the lightest on a per week basis for any 
period since 1934. However, August figures just released 
showed a healthy increase. For example, the July consump- 
tion on a weekly basis of both shorn and pulled wool on a 
greasy shorn basis was 8,323,000 pounds. The August 
figures in contrast were 10,468,000 pounds, a rather sharp 
rise. 

Consumption, of course, is determined by manufacture 
demand, and in analyzing this factor one can find both 
bullish and bearish factors with a resulting wide difference 
of opinion among that section of the wool trade itself as to 
future conditions. Available statistics on the backlog of 
orders, for example, show an increase in the backlog, as 
compared with a year ago, of orders on cloth for women’s 
wear, which is most encouraging. On the other hand, the 
backlog on yardage for men’s wear is less than it was a 
year ago at this time, and the total backlog is under last 
year. However, dealers in men’s wear are frank to admit 
that they are behind in their seasonal showing of men’s 
wear lines. Most men’s wear mills in the last two weeks 
have just opened their lines for the coming year. Prices 
were anywhere from steady to 5 cents a yard lower, but 
it is an old trick of the manufacturers to open their lines 
at prices that show no change over the previous year, or 
even lower, then withdraw the lines and change their prices 
as the demand develops. 

There are various opinions as to stocks on the shelves 
of retailers. This will determine, of course, the extent to 
which goods will move. In some of the sections of the coun 
try, particularly throughout the Middle West and West, 
retailers are fairly well cleaned up and are anticipating 4 
boom market due to improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion and the known sharp increase in farm income. In the 
East, however, up until the middle of September whet 
cooler weather set in, retail trading had been at a low ebb. 
Now it has picked up, which argues well for the future. 
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Talks with the men in the cutting end revealed there, 
as elsewhere in the wool trade, wide differences of opinion. 
One group is strongly inclined toward the bullish side, 
freely predicting that the next 30 to 60 days will see a 
wild scramble for woolen goods of all sorts, and the mills 
unable to supply the demand, with a corresponding rise in 
the market in both the finished product and the raw wool. 
The bears, on the other hand, cite two years of almost un- 
precedented demand for cloth and woolen goods, and feel 
the consumer has reached a point where he must have a 
breathing spell, and a correspondingly slow market will be 
the result, with the dealers accordingly working to a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 


Foreign Situation Also Mixed 


The situation abroad is little different than it is here. 
Figures there as in the United States continue to show im- 
provement in industrial activities, increase in consumer in- 
come, but spotty and mixed feeling in the wool trade. The 
London wool market started off in mid-September on a lower 
key, but closed the month steady and strong. The same 
may be said at Liverpool, Antwerp and Roubaix. Top fu- 
tures weakened early, but have picked up several cents in 
the last two weeks. The Union of South Africa has just 
opened their sales, quoting larger amounts of good wool 
available. Australian sales at the close were stronger than 
the low point, but not equal to the high early sales. Some 
wool was withdrawn from many of the auctions. News 
reports have admitted that the best wools were not offered 
for sale as yet, making it hard to compare accurately prices 
at the present time. Their 64/70’s, which correspond to 
our fine wools, cost a good $1.00 delivered out of bond at 
Boston, which would mean 93 cents for average fine comb- 
ing territory wools, and which is the price at which some 
trading could be done on the Street. Japan has bought very 
sparingly in the Australian market due to the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. The Japanese Minister of Commerce of that coun- 
try has requested the wool textile industry of that country 
to restrict their buying of wool some 40 per cent under their 
original estimated purchases, and ordered the substitution 
of cotton and rayon for the wool not used. The wool mer- 
chants replied, however, they would need at least 500,000 
bales to supply their domestic needs, hence their entry into 
world markets is still to be expected. Undoubtedly, this step 
is partly economical, and largely an effort to protect and 
conserve the value of their currency, and because they 
realize that their actions of late furnish an incentive to 
boycott Japanese-made goods in many countries which may 
restrict the demand for their products. 

There has been some trading on the future top market 
in this country. This small market has tried vigorously to 
influence the wool market. It seems to be a case of a tail 
endeavoring to wag the dog. Most of the trading that has 
been done is reported to represent operations of dealers 
who, using the top exchange to hedge their sales, were able 
to sell their raw wool at.a lower figure. 


Conclusion 


In other words, to sum it up, the wool trade at the 
present time in this country is a veritable maze of cross 
currents. There is a stand-off between the bullish and the 
bearish factors. The price and demand for woolen goods 
between now and the first of the year will determine in a 
large measure the value of the unsold wools. The large 
substantial dealers in wool are not thinking of even offering 
their wools at present prices, selling only off-sorts such as 
crutchings, black, dead, etc., for scouring purposes, which 
are bringing a strong price at the present time. They are 
all mindful of the rapid rise of 1936 and, while hesitating to 
prophesy that 1937 will duplicate that year, are firm be- 
lievers that present prices of the small volume of wool being 
sold does not in any way reflect its true value. 

Growers are also doing their part. In general, it can 
be said that the unconsigned and unsold wool in the country 
is in strong hands, neither growers nor their bankers are 
willing to sell wool at present prices, and realize full well 
that if this wool is thrown on the market at the present 
time it would be most fatal, at least as far as the immediate 
wool market is concerned. An increasing number of these 
growers, faced with the necessity of drawing up new con- 
tracts for warehousing their wool and new insurance poli- 
cies, are consigning their clips. We are happy to say that 
much of this is being marketed through the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. This places the wool in the strong- 
est hands, makes it available on the market so that the 
grower is able to take advantage of any opportunity that 
may occur to sell his particular wool when a mill buyer is 
found who is looking for just such a product. 

To quote values would do little good in the absence 
of any volume of trading. Sellers say there is a 93 to 95 
cent market on territory wools on a clean basis. Buyers are 
telling how they have picked up wool as low as 85 cents, 
but admit they have been able to do it only for very small 
quantities. The National’s position has not changed. We 
are not offering our wools on the present market, and do not 
plan to until buyers exhibit an open mind as to the values, 
or until other factors develop which cause us to feel dif- 
ferently as to the future course. We cannot conceive how, 


in view of the trend of industrial production, the increase in 
payrolls, the sharp advance in the farm income in this 
country, there will be anything but an active demand this 
coming winter, next spring and summer for woolen goods. 
Neither do we feel that wool as a commodity could remain 
long out of line with other commodities, especially as war, 
the destroyer of wool, still rears its ugly head throughout 
large sections of the world. However, we admit the large 
cotton crop and the resulting weakness in cotton prices has 
not helped the wool cause, though we do look for some up- 
swing even in that market. We say to all wool growers, 
hold fast—do not weaken, It is a time that calls for or- 
ganized, intelligent, orderly merchandising of wool, and it 
was for this purpose that you set up this, your own or- 
ganization. 
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HE National Lamb Evert, spon- 

sored by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and inaugurated for 
the purpose of moving the fall lamb 
supplies more rapidly into consuming 
channels, swung into high gear the 
week of September 20 with the launch- 
ing of special lamb advertising cam- 
paigns by retailing interests from coast 
to coast. 

Joining in this sales effort are the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains with 
39,000 retail outlets; the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers with 152,- 
000 stores, 92 per cent of which sell 
meat; the National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers with members in 300 
leading cities; and packer salesmen 
throughout the country. 

Coordinating the activities of the 
participating agencies is the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The 
Board has been supplying these retail- 
er organizations with material for pub- 
licizing lamb in every possible way. It 
has prepared and distributed to them 
extensive information concerning the 
proper methods of lamb cookery, meals 
built around lamb, the nutritive value 
of lamb and other facts, all of which 
can be used in advertising copy, for 
window and counter displays, for radio 
broadcasts and other promotion effort. 

Working closely also with the retail- 
ing interests is the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. The Institute has 
supplied a wealth of suggestions for 
displaying and advertising lamb, for 
use by retail stores across the country. 
It has also prepared and distributed 
statistics showing the relative consump- 
tion of lamb in different sections of the 
country. These serve as a guide to the 
retail trade in pushing lamb sales more 
effectively, 

The National Lamb Event activities 
are directed through a variety of chan- 
nels. The merits of lamb are being set 
forth through newspaper advertising, 
posters, circulars, window streamers, 
counter displays, lamb recipes, store 


Progress of 
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charts, menu suggestions and in many 
other ways. Special attention is being 
given to stressing the fact that lamb 
offers a variety of appetizing dishes, 
that each and every portion of the lamb 
carcass is tender, and that lamb is high 
in food value. 

Livestock marketing organizations 


are taking an active part in the drive 
for lamb. The National Live Stock 
Exchange, the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association and the Farm- 
ers Union Live Stock Commission are 
assisting through daily radio broad- 
casts and in other ways. 

Valuable assistance in attracting fa- 


75,000 sets of these lamb posters 
salesmen, for display 


streame! 
retail m 
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By Redman B. Davis, 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


vorable attention to lamb over the 
radio and through the press also is 
being extended by the animal hus- 
bandry departments of universities and 
colleges across the country. 

The progress thus far in the activi- 
ties incident to the National Lamb 
Event has demonstrated widespread in- 


wreamers distributed through packer 
retail market windows. 


terest on the part of all who are co- 
operating. Here is a statement from 
one of the participating retail outlets: 

“Our merchandising plans contem- 
plate the featuring of lamb in all of our 
markets at the time suggested and you 
can count on our organization for full 
cooperation.” 

































































































































































And this pledge of support came 
from another retail organization: 

“Our company operates in an area 
of high per capita lamb consumption 
and I believe that we can increase sales 
by means of an additional lamb push. 
We shall be glad to cooperate.” 

Comments from leaders in the lamb 
industry indicate their enthusiasm for 
the effort under way. Here is one ex- 
ample: 

“You can be assured that the feeders’ 
and breeders’ associations representing 
all of the sheep interests in this state, 
will be glad to give their whole-hearted 
support to this event and to assist in 
any way they can. We appreciate the 
interest your organization is taking in 
the welfare of the sheep industry of 
the country.” 

And here is a statement from another 
leading lamb producer: 

“The National Lamb Event is most 
pleasing to producers of fine quality 
lambs. Permit me to again heartily in- 
dorse this worthwhile program.” 

The spirit of the leaders of the na- 
tional retailer organizations in connec- 
tion with the lamb effort is excellent. 
This means much to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the plans under way. 

The following quotation is typical of 
how the 39,000 retail outlets, which 
make up the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, are 
being urged on by their national Ex- 
ecutive Vice President—Mr. John A. 
Logan—to fully support the National 
Lamb Event: 

“Now is the time to sell lamb— 
more lamb—better lamb. It’s a good 
comparative value—increased supplies 
are reaching the market. A steady push 
and continuous promotion will be need- 
ed throughout the live lamb marketing 
period—to absorb the lambs reaching 
the market—to stabilize producer 
prices. Let us sustain the emphasis on 
lamb.” 
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The following is taken from one of 
a number of communications received 
from Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, assistant sec- 
retary-manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, showing the 
activities of this nation-wide organiza- 
tion in the lamb drive: 

“We have today distributed to head- 
quarters of voluntary groups, retailer- 
owned organizations and retail grocers’ 
trade organizations, 700 copies of the 
releases titled, Put Lamb on the Air, 
and Six Food Page Articles on Lamb, 
as well as copies of Ad Masthead, sug- 
gested pennant sets, window posters 
and streamers and display suggestions. 
You will also be interested to know 
that a number of our affiliated associa- 
tion trade papers are running complete 
articles on the lamb campaign and, to 
illustrate them, we have furnished mats 
of the lamb chart, mats of lamb dishes 
and mats of suggested advertisements 
which grocers can use in featuring 
lamb in their advertising.” 

Reporting for his organization, John 
A. Kotal, secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
says: 

“The members of our organization 
are back of the National Lamb Event 
100 per cent. It will be our aim 
throughout this effort to stress the 
merits of lamb to consumers every- 
where and to assist in every possible 
way toward the ultimate success of this 
worthy campaign.” 

The nation’s press, including daily 
and weekly newspapers and farm, mar- 
ket, meat trade and grocery publica- 
tions throughout the country, are play- 
ing an important part in calling atten- 
tion to the National Lamb Event and 
stressing the merits of lamb. 

A leading press wire service released 
to daily newspapers a special story 
relative to the undertaking, which has 
been widely used. Leading metropoli- 
tan dailies in heavily populated centers 
are using pictures of lamb dishes and 
recipes for preparing them, on their 
food pages. A special lamb illustration 
showing the season’s new styles in lamb 
cuts with explanatory copy is being 
used by dailies and weeklies over the 
country. 








The papers of the livestock and meat 
industry are giving the National Lamb 
Event every possible support through 
special articles and editorials. Indica- 
tive of this support are the following 
extracts from some of these publica- 
tions: 

National Live Stock Producer: 

“Genuine spring lambs for the con- 
sumer will be nationally advertised in 
a lamb selling campaign in which live- 
stock raisers, packers and retailers 
have pledged cooperation. Compara- 
tively few stockmen in the corn belt 
know the delicious flavor and excellent 
quality of meat from milk-fed lambs 
shipped direct from the range to the 
packers. Such lambs do not return a 
profit when grain-fed ordinarily. They 
will be given the consideration which 
their exceptional quality deserves in 
this campaign.” 

American Cattle Producer: 

“September 23 is the date set at a 
recent conference in Chicago of pro- 
ducers, packers, retailers and commis- 
sion agencies for a National Lamb 
Event to arouse consumer interest in 
lamb. ‘Greater stability of lamb prices 
is essential and we hope, through this 
effort to avoid future price fluctuations 
in the lamb market such as experienced 
in recent months,’ said F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association.” 

Idaho Wool Growers’ Bulletin: 

“Every wool grower, regardless of 
the size or type of his operation, has a 
part in this program and should take 
keen interest in the campaign to im- 
prove the market for his products, As 
agriculturists and livestock producers, 
the day is past when we can produce 
our crop and forget about its market. 
By taking interest in the disposal of 
lamb we are sure to obtain a closer 
connection with those agencies which 
handle our commodity. Out of it will 
grow a feeling that we are concerned 
with our product from the time of pro- 
duction to final consumption.” 
Associated Food Dealer: 

“We are glad to be able to bring to 
the attention of the retail meat mer- 
chants of Chicagoland, the interesting 
information that a nation-wide sales 
program is under way for a gigantic 
drive on lamb. A far-reaching program 
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on behalf of lamb was definitely as- 
sured when spokesmen for processors 
and retail distributors from coast to 
coast, meeting the middle of last month 
in Chicago with a delegation represent- 
ing the lamb-producing and lamb-feed- 
ing interests, pledged their full support 
to a National Lamb Event.” 


The Co-operative Merchandiser: 

“National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
with more than 157,000 other individ- 
ually owned food stores, has agreed to 
support various producer-consumer 
drives to move products into consuming 
channels. We are urged to support the 
National Lamb Sale. These drives are 
worthy ones.” 


Wolverine Retailer: 

“The lamb feeders’ and wool grow- 
ers’ associations have asked for dealer 
support in a nation-wide campaign to 
increase the consumption of lamb. They 
are not requesting any special sales 
calling for reduced retail prices, but do 
suggest a campaign to arouse greater 
consumer interest in lamb. Our national 
office is in a position to furnish mats 
and posters to our retailers who will 
make good use of them.” 


National Grocers Bulletin: 

“Repeating the highly successful 
lamb promotional campaign of a year 
ago, the lamb industry, with the com- 
plete cooperation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, the Inde- 
pendent Food Distributors Council and 
other branches of retail distribution, 
plans to launch its new educational 
campaign on September 23. Posters, 
streamers, counter and window dis- 
plays and other media will be used by 
retail meat dealers and the grocery 
trade across the country in helping to 
stimulate lamb sales.” 


Omaha Daily Journal Stockman: 

“Within just a few days the second 
campaign of the year to promote the 
sale of lamb will be under way. Co- 
operating, besides the packers and pro- 
ducers and their organization—the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board— 
will be associations of thousands of 
stores over the country. Campaigns 
like this cost some money, but in the 
past they have always paid big divi- 
dends on the investment, not only in 































Radio shorts, magazine articles, newspaper releases, feature article, lamb charts, and lamb 
advertising copy among mediums used in support of NATIONAL LAMB EVENT. 
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The National Wool Growers Association, representing all lamb interests 
in the United States, have requested all lamb packers and retail outlets to 
join with them in promoting the sale of an abundant supply of high quality 
lamb now coming te market. 

The following interests have pledged their wholehearted support: 
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A variety of lamb sales suggestions distributed to more than 200,000 retail outlets for 
National Lamb Event. 
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immediate sales, but also in the per- 
manent broadening of demand that 
comes from getting a larger number of 
consumers acquainted with good food.” 
Kansas City Drovers Telegram: 

“With the backing of producing, 
marketing, packing and distributing in- 
terests, another campaign to boost lamb 
will be conducted this fall. Its purpose 
is to help carry the lamb trade over the 
peak of fall marketing without too 
much fluctuation in price. The supply 
to come to market is expected to be 
rather large, and due to favorable feed 
conditions, of better quality than usual. 
Thus the effort will be made to induce 
consumers to buy more lamb so that 
the offering will be absorbed without 
price demoralization.” 

Independent Grocergram: 

“A nation-wide campaign to increase 
the consumption of lamb will be launch- 
ed by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in cooperation with lamb 
packers and retail outlets on Septem- 
ber 23. The drive will be based on 
arousing greater consumer interest in 
lamb. A highly important and hoped 
for result of the campaign is greater 
stability in lamb prices. ‘If this effort 
is successful, we feel that violent price 
fluctuations in the lamb market can be 
avoided in the future,’ stated F. R. 
Marshall, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association.” 


Western Livestock Journal: 

“September 20th to October 15th is 
National Lamb Event. The state, local, 
and national wool grower associations, 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, chain stores, retail stores, pack- 
ers and livestock exchanges, all are co- 
operating to improve the relative posi- 
tion of lamb and to adjust consumption 
so as to prevent wide fluctuations in 
market prices. The effort to more fully 
acquaint the public with the value of 
lamb is a worth-while effort.” 


National Provisioner: 

“Program for stepping up lamb sales 
swung into high gear this week with 
the launching of special advertising 
campaigns by retail interests from 
coast to coast . . . The Institute of 
American Meat Packers is working 
Closely with all interests through 
Preparation and distribution of many 


suggestions for lamb advertising and 
display. An interesting part of the In- 
stitute’s material is a map of the United 
States which presents a clear picture 
of the amount of lamb consumed in 
various sections. This can be used to 
good advantage to push lamb sales in 
the areas where lamb consumption is 
low.” 


New England Grocery and 
Market Magazine: 

“With a generally strong meat situa- 
tion caused by limited beef supplies 
and consequent strong prices, the entire 
foods trade throughout the nation is 
concentrating on a special two months’ 
lamb sales and consumer campaign 
starting September 23. The National 
Lamb campaign is one of the first 
events of the fall and winter season in 
which retail distributors can both en- 
hance store volume and profits and be 
of definite assistance to customers in 
solving the present vexatious problem, 
what meat shall I buy? It is a fine time 
for the retail food distributors of New 
England to demonstrate constructive 
ability in industry cooperation, to solve 
the consumer’s most pressing problem 
and to enhance current sales volume 
and profits.” 


Butchers and Packers Gazette: 

“With a supply of exceptionally high 
quality lamb coming to market during 
September and October, lamb produc- 
ers and feeders of the entire United 
States have joined with the National 
Wool Growers Association to assure a 
rapid movement of this meat into con- 
sumption channels.” 


The California Wool Grower: 

“A far-reaching program on behalf 
of lamb was definitely assured when 
spokesmen for processors and retail 
distributors from coast to coast, meet- 
ing in Chicago with a delegation rep- 
resenting the lamb producing and feed- 
ing interests, pledged their full support 
to a National Lamb Event. The fact 
that lamb is an excellent buy, that 
high quality lamb is available through- 
out the year and that all cuts of lamb 
may be prepared by the two easiest 
methods—roasting and broiling—and 
that lamb offers a wide variety in the 
menu, are some of the things that will 
be stressed.” 


St. Louis Daily Live Stock 
Reporter: 

“The lamb campaign, like those in 
the past, will be featured by lectures, 
demonstrations, newspaper and radio 
publicity, and advertising material for 
the use of retailers. It ought to be suc- 
cessful. If the price is low, as com- 
pared to beef and pork, as it is likely 
to be, consumers will get the point and 
buy liberally. If the price isn’t low, 
the purpose will have been served. In 
any event it is certain that lamb will 
be brought favorably to the attention 
of vast numbers of consumers.” 


Wyoming Wool Grower: 

“That this campaign will be the most 
successful lamb campaign ever under- 
taken, seems to be the general opinion 
of everyone concerned, and if it re- 
ceives the support of the growers to 
which it is entitled, the effect will be 
helpful in increasing the consumption 
of lamb, not only during the campaign, 
but in the future.” 


Montana Wool Growers 
News Letter: 

“Because of the excellent range con- 
ditions this season there is every indi- 
cation that the number of lambs going 
to market in September and October 
will be larger than a year ago. At the 
conference in Chicago it was brought 
out that the United States ranks low 
in lamb consumption as compared with 
other countries. The purpose of the 
campaign is to find new outlets and in- 
crease consumption in districts where 
the least lamb is now being consumed.” 


Colorado Wool Grower and 
Marketer: 

“F, R. Marshall, as spokesman for 
lamb growers and feeders, expressed 
his appreciation of the interest display- 
ed in this conference and the whole- 
hearted support pledged by the various 
interests in carrying forward the Na- 
tional Lamb Event. He assured those 
present that lamb interests throughout 
the country are solidly behind the 
lamb drive and will give it every co- 
operation.” 





The boxed jingles, headed “The 
Chef Says,” appearing throughout 
this issue of the Wool Grower, are a 
part of the material prepared by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for National Lamb Event. 





































The Chef Says— 

To those whose weight goes out- 
of-bounds, 

Who keep on adding extra pounds, 

Here is a tip— it’s not a guess; 

Tried out—it’s proved a real suc- 
cess. 

You can lose weight, the doctors 
say 

By eating lamb three times a day. 


Selling Wool in London 


OOL auctions in London, held 

in a special auction room in 
Coleman Street near the Bank of Eng- 
land, are the means of distributing 
about half a million bales of colonial 
and South American wool to the trade 
there and on the Continent. 

The raw material is shipped from 
sources of supply to a group of brok- 
ers in London who have established or- 
ganizations for placing the wool in 
warehouses, cataloguing and selling 
through the London auctions. The 
proceeds of the sales are collected by 
these brokers from buyers and banked 
to the credit of wool growers, less a 
charge for commission. 

Some of these wool broking firms 
are old—older than the United States 
—and some of them are carried on 
by the third and fourth generations. 
Their records go back beyond the mid- 
dle of the 18th century. 

The sale room in the “Wool Ex- 
change” in Coleman Street is a large 
semi-circular building with tiered seats 
for the buyers. Facing this is a “ros- 
trum” in which the auctioneer sits with 
a clerk on either side to record and 
check the prices. 

Biddings from buyers from York- 
shire, England, the Continent and 
sometimes America, are conducted 
openly and very noisily, the individual 
lot being knocked down eventually to 
the highest bidder, who also has the 
benefit of buying the next lot should 
there be one or more persons bidding 
the same price. 

Prior to the auctions, the wool—in 
bales—is inspected at various ware- 
houses and priced by buyers or their 
agents, according to their individual 


ideas of values. 











If, at the subsequent auction, bids 
do not meet growers’ ideas or limits 
placed on the wool, it is withdrawn. 

Catalogues each day contain from 
8,000 to 10,000 bales made up of lots 
varying in size from eight to 100 each. 
A bale weighs 280 pounds. 

There are six or seven series of auc- 
tions in London lasting from ten to 
fourteen days each, offerings varying 
as to quantities arriving from overseas. 

During 1936 the catalogue quantities 
in the London sales totaled 554,883 
bales, of whcih 484,500 were sold. The 
British trade bought 263,500 bales, 
the Continent 205,000 and the United 
States 16,000. 


The National Wool Grower 


Wool users here and on the Conti- 
nent do not rely solely on the London 
sales for their needs. The bigger 
firms send representatives to Australia 
and New Zealand at the opening of 
the selling season to buy and ship di- 
rect to various manufacturing districts. 

London gets its prices of wool in 
other countries through news agencies 
or private firms who have connections 
abroad. 

Most of the big Bradford, England, 
wool interests have their own connec- 
tions in Australia, South America and 
South Africa who keep them up to date 
on prices and conditions of supply. 
—San Angelo Standard Times 





Addition To National Ram Sale Report 


HE detail on the sales of Panama, Romeldale, and 
Crossbred rams at the recent National Ram Sale, which 








was inadvertently omitted from the report of the sale 
published in the September Wool Grower, is given below: 


PANAMAS 


Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 


Lot 328, 10 range rams to Merle L. Drake, Challis, Idaho.... 
Lot 329, 10 range rams to Rewl F. Jacobson, Provo, Utah.... 
Lot 330, 10 range rams to C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas..... 
Lot 331, 10 range rams to Geo. D. Gruble, Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Lot 332, 10 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, Ida. 


ROMELDALES 


A. T. Spencer & Sons, Gerber, California— 


Lot 1, 1 stud ram to David Bethune, Monteview, Idaho .......... 
Lot 333, 10 range rams to D. H. Adams, Layton, Utah............. 
Lot 333, 10 range rams to D. H. Adams, Layton, Utah.......... 
Lot 334, 10 range rams to Lloyd B. Adamson, Am. Fork, Ut. 
Lot 334, 11 range rams to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah.......... me 
Lot 335, 10 range rams to L. R. & W.H. Steadman, Salt Lake 
Lot 335, 10 range rams to. D.. FEAGamis one enccceenceee 


CROSSBREDS 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 
R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 336, 5 ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, Rawlings, Wyo............. 
Nielson Brothers Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 337, 9 range rams to Virgil P. Jacobson, Ftn. Green, Ut. 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 


Lot 338, 10 ram lambs to J. H. Dredge, Malad, Idaho.............. 

Lot 339, 16 ram lambs to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City.......... 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 

Lot 340, 16 range rams to T. Tracy Wright, Salt Lake City 
Leo Johnson, Grantsville, Utah— 

Lot 341, 20 range rams to Bertagnole Bros., Salt Lake City 

Lot 342, 15 ram lambs to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah 

Lot 343, 20 ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo......... 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City— 

Lot 344, 15 range rams to T. Tracy Wright ....0.000.0000.2000........ 


Romney-Rambouillets 


W. L. Whitlock, Leeton, Utah— 
Lot 345, 24 ram lambs to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah............ 
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Material for this page should be 
sent to the National Press Correspond- 
ent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











T this time of the year, when most 
of the chapters of the Auxiliary 
are beginning their year’s program, I 
should like to appeal to every group to 
take advantage of this section of the 
National Wool Grower. There may be 
some of you who do not meet often 
enough to warrant a report every month 
but who no doubt carry on activities 
that would be of interest to our readers. 
To these groups I suggest that you send 
in a report every two or three months 
in order that we may present a cross- 
section of the entire National Auxiliary 
and not just the activities of a few 
chapters. Your cooperation in this 
matter will be appreciated and at the 
same time will result in a more interest- 
ing department. 
* * * 


The Education Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary have 
the following recommendations to make 
and it behooves each chapter to plan 
something in their year’s work along 
such lines: 

They suggest that each local organ- 
ization sponsor 4-H Club work in its 
community; that in so doing, the 
organization furnish leadership for club 
work for girls and that in states provid- 
ing a 4-H Club Summer School, the 
local organization furnish at least one 
| scholarship to the summer school. It 
is further recommended that this 
scholarship be given to the girl doing 
» the most outstanding work in her com- 
munity. 
| The above outline is worthy of con- 
| siderable thought and some action from 
} cach group in the national set-up and 
it is suggested that a committee 
be appointed from each chapter 


to further this plan in their particular 
locality. Mrs. Lucy E. Rodgers is the 
National Committee member in charge 
of education and any questions relative 
to their plan should be referred to her 
at Heppner, Oregon. The Education 
Committee would like us to back them 
up in this project a hundred per cent. 
Shall we accept the challenge? 
Your Press Correspondent 





WASHINGTON 
Klickitat Cooperative 

HE Womens’ Auxiliary to the 

Klickitat Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers Association met at the home of one 
of the members in Goldendale, Wash- 
ington, on September 2, 1937. Mrs. A. 
Vincent, vice president, presided at the 
meeting, at which seventeen members 
and one visitor were present. Three 
new members were admitted and 
welcomed into the chapter at this meet- 
ing. Mrs. C. Blanchard, assisted by 
Mrs. R. Densley and Mrs. C. Brack, 
served a delicious Pot Luck luncheon. 

Mrs. W. P. Mahoney’s article regard- 
ing all groups’ joining in publishing a 
roster of members and small lamb cook 
book was read. A committee was ap- 
pointed to contact stores taking part in 
the fall woolen style show. 

It is gratifying to note that this local 
organization is growing too large for 
the meetings to be held in homes of the 
members and there is some talk of rent- 
ing a hall suitable to accommodate all 
those who desire to attend. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
ranch of Mrs. F. Linden on October 7. 

Mrs. W. Story, Secretary 


Yakima Chapter 

_ Yakima No. 1 Chapter of the 

Wool Growers Association met 
on September 17, 1937, at the home of 
Mrs. James Morrow with sixteen mem- 
bers and one visitor present. The Presi- 
dent,"Mrs. Wm. Watt, presided during 
the afternoon session. 


The hostess, Mrs. James Morrow, 
was ably assisted by Mrs. Wm. Watt 
and Mrs. H. F. Roberts in serving a 
tasty luncheon to all present. 

The business meeting consisted of 
appointing the various committees for 
the ensuing year and the reading of a 
paper, “How to Keep Wool Fashion- 
able,” by Mrs. E. K. Foltz. The 
activities of the group at the present 
consist of selling wool bats and blan- 
kets and the promotion of the use of 
lamburger. 

The next meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mrs. Archie M. Prior, Secretary 

OREGON 
Baker Chapter No. 2 

HE home of Mrs. Fred Widman 

was the meeting place of the Baker 
Chapter No. 2 to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, on September 11, 
with Mrs. Frank Widman assisting the 
hostess. Twelve members and six 
visitors were present, including two new . 
members, who bring the total enroll- 
ment of the chapter to thirty-four. 

Plans were made during the after- 
noon for a harvest dinner to be held 
October 11. 

It was also planned that each mem- 
ber make an article for display at the 
state convention in January. 

The entertainment was in charge of 
Mrs. Leland Ritter, prizes being award- 
ed to Mrs. John King and Mrs. Harry 
Spence. The prize for high score in 
contract was won by Mrs. Charles Lee 
and the attendance prize was drawn by 
Mrs. Phil Fortner. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary 
Malheur County 
MES: Jess Adrian was presiding 
officer at the meeting of the Mal- 
heur County Wool Growers Auxiliary 
at her home, September 14, 1937. 

Officers for the fall season were 
elected as follows: . Mrs. Fred Trenkel 
president; Mrs. Jess Adrian, vice presi- 
den; Mrs. Duncan Frazier, secretary- 


treasurer; and Mrs. M. M. Joyce, 
corresponding secretary. 
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The Auxiliary had a booth at the 
Malheur County Fair, the back- 
ground of which was of hand-carded 
wool. In the booth was Mrs. Mattie 
Thomason of Nyssa, Oregon, who gave 
a spinning demonstration and explained 
the method of weaving on a miniature 
loom. She wore a homespun, hand- 
woven dress and had a number of home- 
spun, home-woven articles on exhibit, 
some of which were over a hundred 
years old. On the opposite side of the 
booth was a dispay of modern articles; 
a model in a beautiful hand-knitted 
dress, a modern afghan, blouses, etc. 
The exhibit won third prize in the 
Central Idea Division and a premium 
of forty dollars. 

The next meeting of the Auxiliary 
will be with Mrs. Roy Smith, October 
12. Mrs, M. M. Joyce, 

Corresponding Secretary 
IDAHO 
Bonneville County 

HE following is an_ interesting 

account of the Fourth Annual Out- 
ing of the U. L. I. A. Wool Growers 
at Bill Croft’s Camp in the Caribou 
National Forest: 

Mrs. Florence Croft, president of the 
Auxiliary, and her genial husband, 
were hostess and host to the party 
which traveled by pack and saddle 
horses from the end of the car road 
through the rugged and awe-inspiring 
territory of Fall Creek to their inviting 
camp. The trail was through virgin 
country where wild grapes and flowers 
abound. The grapes were ripe and the 
entire mountain-side a solid mass of 
purple. Deer tracks and deer were 
seen quite frequently, which made the 
country more picturesque and interest- 
ing. Fall Creek, along which the trail 
led, is a paradise for the skilled fisher- 
man and the many beaver dams filled 
with beaver made an interesting study. 

Mrs. Croft met the party at their 
camp with a delicious dinner on an 
open stove of rock foundation and a 
sixty-pound slab of iron for the top. 
Her roast lamb, wild gooseberry pre- 
serves and other trimmings were great- 
ly enjoyed. 

The sixteen members of the party 
spread rolls on pine boughs beneath the 
stars. The next day was taken up with 
hiking, fishing and a horse-shoe tourna- 
ment. After a day crammed full of 


excitement and delicious food, the 
party again took to the saddle and pack 
horses and left for home, feeling that 
they were leaving something behind 
that had filled their lives with an ap- 
preciation of the great outdoors. 

Mrs. Florence Forbes, Secretary 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City Auxiliary 

HE first regular monthly meeting 

of the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers for the fiscal year 
was held at the Belvedere Lounge, 
September 20, 1937. 

It was decided at the last meeting in 
May that the officers would serve a 
term of two years. Only one change 
was made due to the resignation of the 
secretary, Mrs Emory C. Smith. The 
officers are: Mrs. Julian Neff, presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. B. Seely, vice president; 
Mrs. Royal M. Smith, secretary, and 
Mrs. I. H. Jacobs, treasurer. 

Mrs, Julian Neff extended greetings 
to the group and introduced two new 
members. Mrs. Neff gave an article 
showing that the Associated Wool 
Industries has trained the fashion spot- 
light on wool and it is our primary job 
as wool growers to keep it so, by giving 
every possible support to this year’s 
promotional campaign. We can keep 
wool fashionable through newspapers, 
magazines, and on the air. 

Mrs. H. S. Erickson was appointed 
chairman for the year book. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, chairman of the 
membership committee, said that the 
aim of that committee is to increase 
the membership this year, and that a 
prize will be given in January to the 
individual who brings in the most new 
members. Mrs. Eliason also said that 
we should invite people from our small 
outlying towns to join in our meetings, 
as many communities haven’t enough 
women to form an auxiliary of their 
own. 

Mrs, David Smith, chairman of the 
program committee, gave an outline of 
the program for the year. She said 
that every member is going to be 
persuaded to make something in wool 
for the exhibit. There also will be 
current events of the wool industry 
featured each meeting. 

Mrs. James A. Hooper gave a report 
on the bridge luncheon to be given 
Saturday, October 2, at the Ladies 


The National Wool Growe; 


Literary Club, and named the com. 
mittee to be in charge. 

Mrs. L. B. Seely gave her report op 
the Council of Women. She stresseq 
Constitution month and also told of 
an interesting speech the Mayor gaye 
on safety, in keeping with Safety Week. 

A very enlightening talk on curren; 
events was given by Mrs. E. J. Kearns 
Her subjects were the Constitution, the 
Japan and China war and its effect 
upon the Unted States’ cotton interests, 
styles in wool from Paris, and Lamb 
Week. 

Mrs. Roberts, a representative from 
Z. C. M. I. (department store) gaye 
a demonstration of handmade woolen 
articles. She told of the differences 
between imported and domestic yarns, 

The delicious luncheon served to the 
twenty members present before the 
meeting was prepared by the folloy- 
ing hostesses: Mrs. Julian Neff, Mrs 
J. A. Hooper, Mrs. I. H. Jacobs and 
Mrs. L. B. Seely. 

Mrs. Royal M. Smith, Secretary 





Clothing Contest 
Of A. W. I. 


HE Associated Wool Industries is 

conducting its second annual con- 
test in woolen clothing for 4-H Club 
girls. The largest prize is $50, to be 
awarded for the best wool garment 
shown at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress, to be held in Chicago during the 
International Livestock Exposition. 
Half of the award will be paid in cash 
and the balance applied on her expenses 
to the next short course in her home 
state. 

Silver medals will be given to the 
owners of the two winning exhibits in 
subdivision 2 of the clothing displays, 
the school outfit of wool, and two to 
exhibitors of the best tailored or semi- 
tailored outfit of wool in subdivision 3. 

In class 2 for children’s garments, 
two similar awards will be made. All 
exhibits in class 4, wool dresses 
suits, will receive a minimum cash 
award of $4 while all the blue ribbon 


winners will be given $10. Red rib- 


bons rate $7.50. 
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|e D here we are again—Joe Bush und me, Peter Spray- 
nozzle, vid our offering to the wool growers of the 
nation through the agency of the National Wool Grower. 
Here we are in from Sheepfold 

Vhere big gates swing on little hinges 

Vhere ve try to live a life time 

Not just stay so many years. 

Some folks wear out—some folks rust out 

Some folks lift und some folks lean— 

Some folks cry vhen they are beaten 

Some just gtin und try again. 

Just now folks are much concerned about the noise 
in our town, und vant to make it more quiet. Joe Bush 
says it’s been much too quiet much too long now. He has 
heard all the whispered “Mister, can you spare a dime?” 
that he wants to hear. Joe says he’d like to hear some 
noisy person shout, “Buddy, do you vant a job?” 

During the past week, my boy, Joe Bush und me had 
business at the Ogden stock yards und on the way back to 
Sheepfold drove by way of the high road through Davis 
County. At the Weber River bridge we stopped to see U. P. 
passenger trains 8 and 818 vid their load of human freight, 
all ablaze vid light, headed into the east—und as we watched 
there came a big Mallet vid a freight drag headed west. 
Driving highway 91 south of Farmington, we saw U. P. 29 
vid her load of passengers headed for Butte und the Pacific 
Northwest. We saw Burlington und U. P. busses heading 
out for Omaha, Chicago und points east. We saw trucks 
loaded to capacity vid freight produced by the brain und 
muscle in the mills und factories of our town—from raw 
material brought from the mines, the forest, the range und 
the ranch of the country round about. South, east und west 
of Salt Lake City, to the country served by the Western 
Pacific, the Denver und Rio Grande, we saw the same ac- 
tivity as to the north. Und so we found our town a busy, 
active, manufacturing distributing center of the West. 

Noisy? Sure! Noisy vid the healthy normal noise of 
a busy town, alive vid the energy of the West. A busy city 
meeting the call of her trade territory. Noisy vid the pulse 
beat of a busy town—the trade center of a vast empire of 
many states. 

Stockmen like Joe Bush und me learn to love the quiet 


; calm of the woods und the desert—sure we do—but we like 


| the noise of an active, busy city too. Locomotives cold und 


} lifeless in railroad yards are impressive; truck busses und 


| 'tactors on the floors of agencies that sell them are fine to 


see; airships on the apron of the airports are symbolic of 
| beauty und power. But to see them in their real beauty—in 
the full grandeur of their usefulness—is to see the locomotive 
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busy on the main line, the bus, the truck, the tractor on the 
highway, the airship up yonder in the airways of the sky, 
its red und green lights twinkling vid the stars. Then, it is 
that Joe und me, Peter Spraynozzle, earthbound though we 
are, can sense the power, the speed of the locomotive, the 
truck, the tractor, the ships of the air, und in a measure sense 
the courage, the skill, the daring of the men who guide them 
through the night—units of our great national system of 
transportation. 

Let us be glad—thankful, that we are a part of noisy 
busy America; noisy vid the implements of the range und 
the ranch, of labor und industry—not a part of the nations 
noisy vid the destructive thundering implements of war. 

As David wrote (Psalms 98-4): “Make a joyful 
noise . . .; make a loud noise, und rejoice und sing praise.” 

Noisy, sure, we are as a city, a state, a nation. But 
vhat about it? Vhat about the noise of the great printing 
presses that give us the news of the world? Vhat about the 
noise of traction companies that provide cities vid urban un 
int-.arban transportation? Vhat about the noise of busy 
markets, the noise of wind in the trees, the noise of rivers 
in their channels, the noise of bleating sheep und lowing 
cattle, the shrill nicker of a horse, the noise of fowls in the 
barn lot, the noise, the laughter, the shouts of children on 
the playgrounds of our schools,—vould anyone hush them 
even if they could? 

All of us are headed down a one-way trail, und moving 
mighty fast. Und it’s going to be mighty, mighty quiet vhen 
we get to vhere we are going. Grass, flowers, shrubs don’t 
make much noise vhen they are growing up; a grave digger 
doesn’t make much noise vhen he is digging down, 

Joe Bush says if those to whom the natural noise— 
the pulse beat of a great city—is so annoying would slow 
down a little in their needless rush to get somevhere, so they 
may rush back to get back vhere they started from; would 
slow down just a little—eat, drink, smoke a little less, rest 
und sleep a little more, get the taut tangle out of their 
nerves—maybe so the noise they hear would be music in 
their ears. 

We, the people of America, are climbing out of a de- 
pressing depressjon, climbing up to vhere the pines und the 
snow caps are—vhere the sun of national prosperity tints 
the skyline. We have made a start, we are on our way. Let’s 
be happy, joyful, noisy. Let laughter ring. We’ve been 
quiet long enough. Let the children shout, the flags fly, und 
the bands play. There’ll be a time to “Hush your noise, 
child!” later on. Like Joe Bush says, “The sound of a sigh 
don’t carry well, but the lilt of a laugh rings far.” 








Chicago 
MULATING the Old Man of the 
Sea, surplus lamb production 
clings to growers’ shoulders tenacious- 
ly, ignoring an occasional jolt. It was 
probably a coincident that the major 
crash of the season occurred with the 
inauguration on September 15 of “Na- 
tional Lamb Event” to stimulate con- 
sumption. As that effort got under way, 
the fat lamb market went down a set 
of well-greased skids to nadir for the 
season, following an encouraging up- 
turn during the first half of Septem- 
ber when a $12 top was registered at 
Chicago. 

By successive stages the top dropped 
to $10.25 at the close of the month, 
although at the low session, city butch- 
ers, who are usually responsible for 
the top, deserted the market with the 
alibi that their coolers were full of 
product that could not be moved. 
Simultaneously, the eastern dressed 
market collapsed, necessitating bargain 
sales. Resorting to the freezer at this 
juncture is impossible, as killers re- 
serve storage for a possible emergency 
during the feeding season. 

Not until November is the trade 
hopeful of improvement. Optimism is 
not lacking, but it is hope deferred. 
This is merely another demonstration 
that the lamb market resents crowding, 
that consumption is limited and bar- 
gain sales do not attract new buyers. 
Somewhat significant is the fact that 
on the day top lambs sold at $10.25, 
with $10.50 quotable, top cattle realiz- 
ed $19.90 and top hogs, after a slump 
of 75 cents per hundred, $12.20. There 
is no precedent on the record for any- 
thing resembling this spread between 
top cattle and lambs. It has a screwy 
appearance and does not jell. 

High temperatures, heavy weekly 
production of dressed lamb, and other 
alibis are advanced. A run of shad up 
the Delaware prostrated the Philadel- 
phia dressed market; New York put 
on an “eat-more-poultry” drive and 
Boston surfeited with sacred codfish 


THE LAMB MARKETS 


In September 


following a heavy catch on Newfound- 
land banks. The season’s final run of 
western lambs collided with a rush of 
corn belt natives, dislodged by dry 
pastures. Expectation that a healthier 
market would follow disappearance of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia 
lambs died unfruitioned after a brief 
spell of comparative prosperity during 
the first half of September when prices 
advanced to the highest level since 
June. The market cracked wide open 
on September 20, slumping 35 to 50 
cents as a starter, tobogganing down- 
ward until a trading basis $1.25 to 
$1.50 per hundred below the high spot 
had been reached. At the high time in 
mid-September, both natives and west- 
erns scored $11.75@12. Within the 
brief space of a week a flat $1 per 
hundred was sliced off. 

All this reflected a demoralized 
dressed market, especially at New York 
where wholesale prices dropped $2 per 
hundred within a few hours. Demor- 
alization ensued at $20 after advancing 
to $25 per hundred, with $19 bid. On 
September 30 New York quotations 
were $19@19.50 on A carcasses; $18 
@18.50 on mediums; $17 to $17.50 on 
fair grades and $13 to $14.50 on culls. 
Faced with gluts, Chicago sent orders 
to frantic New York salesmen to “clean 
em up,” advices from that market in- 
dicating the worst distributive situation 
in years. 

“Tt is merely repetition of the old 
story,” said George Myers, head buyer 
for Wilson. “Live lambs went up, car- 
cass values followed and consumers 
balked. Now we face necessity for buy- 
ing customers back, which means lower 
prices.” 

Although lamb was relatively cheap, 
there is always a limit. When carcass 
and cut costs were marked up, retailers 
used their erasers, putting on enough 
to reckon with anticipated further ap- 





preciation. Chain stores did their duty 
in the emergency, but market men with 
racketeering tendency applied the 
screws, many charging 60 to 65 cents 
for lamb chops, 40 cents for legs and 
25 to 30 cents for stews, and resentful 
customers, incensed by sky-rocketing 
prices for beef and pork, took to the 
woods. Restaurateurs, revising menu 
charges in an upward direction, includ- 
ed lamb. Invariably the tail goes with 
the hide. 

To aggravate matters, a flood of corn 
belt native lambs, held back in ex. 
pectation of fall pasture, was cut loose 
in deficient condition and engulfed the 
dressed market with mediocre and in- 
ferior product. Following a long sum- 
mer dry spell, farm flock owners were 
under the necessity of feeding grain or 
dumping. Thousands of emaciated 
lambs sold anywhere from $8 to $9, 
killers backing away from them. Condi- 
tion of natives ran down rapidly, only a 
small percentage selling at a parity with 
good westerns, or $10@10.25 per hun- 
dred. Flat-tire farm flock owners re- 
peated their customary fall perform- 
ance, sending an overdose of underfed, 
ill-bred, untrimmed stock, glutting the 
dressed market and giving standard 
product a discolored optic. Stimulating 
lamb growing under these conditions 's 
sheer idiocy, an injustice to competence. 
Average farm flock owners have 4 
congenital repugnance to putting grain 
into ovine stock, including winter ewes. 
They bag a short percentage of inferior 
lambs, turn them out to rustle during 
the summer and when adverse physical 
conditions develop, a frequent occut- 
rence, unload on interior shippers. 
Expansion of the industry aggravated 
the situation this year. Lamb prop- 
agation boosters, official and otherwise, 
should devote their energies into edv- 
cational channels. Consumers will eat 
inferior beef, masticated by a meat 
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grinder previously, but lamb does not 
lend itself to that operation. Develop- 
ment of a palatable style of sausage 
with lamb as the principal ingredient 
might furnish a remedy, but under 
present conditions, the entire carcass 
must go on the fresh meat rail. 

Meanwhile lamb trade is struggling 
with adversity. Mutton in scant supply, 
is immune, both live and dressed ewe 
trade charting a steady course. Ewes 
sold anywhere from $3.50 to $5 on 
killer account, dressed mutton in the 
carcass at $6 to $12. 

Wool had nothing to do with the 
break, buyers’ credits at $1.85 to $2 
per hundred continuing undisturbed. 
As meat carries the brunt of the bur- 
den, pelt quotations are nominally 
based on manufacturers’ rake-off. 
Packers have been selling both pulled 
wool and slats at prices steady, or close 
to it, making no complaint on that 
score. Their squawks have been based 
on difficulty in clearing carcasses. 

Sorting has varied from drastic to 
zero. On the high spot, when killers 
were under the necessity of buying for 
numbers, sorting was lax, many bands 
of westerns going over the scales 
“straight” or with a few head to the 
car “out”; on easy picking throwouts 
multiplied, although feeders had ac- 
cess merely to the crumbs that fell from 
the table, as killers absorbed “‘seconds” 
carrying weight at prices balked at by 
feeders. A healthy feeder market 
never even wobbled as fat lambs 
slumped, the country paying $10@ 
10.40, picking only odd lots under 
$10. Even then demand was not satis- 
fied. Finishers have acquired a raft 
of thin lambs at prices close to quota- 
tion of fats. On the September high 
spot the two markets parted; at the 
bottom of the crash they returned to a 
parity stage. When killers complained 


of surfeit, feeders were clamorous for 
more, 


September’s record is black enough 
and in trade annals October has a bad 
teputation. By the middle of the 
month, fat westerns will be out of the 
way; the subsequent feeder movement 
will get the glad hand as the country, 
especially territory east of Chicago, is 
it receptive mood. Michigan, with a 


wealth of fall and winter feed, has ac- 





The Chef Says— 

When children’s appetites are low, 

And they lack pep and nerve and 
go, 

When you have tried and wonder 
why 

Your menus fail to satisfy, 

You'll solve the problem, I’ve a 
hunch 

By serving lamb with ev’ry lunch. 











quired few. With westerns out of the 
way, cleaning up the residue of a large 
crop of natives will engage killers’ 
attention. They will come good, bad 
and indifferent from every nook and 
cranny of the farming area where 
“getting into sheep” has been a popular 
pastime. An early movement of fed 
lambs is improbable, as they went in 
late, but necessity for feeding grain 
prematurely may jar a percentage of 
the crop loose from “weak sisters” 
earlier than otherwise. Corn was a 
partial failure in many localities, cut- 
ting for feed began in August and ser- 
ious inroads have been made on the 
winter reserve. Another rise is confi- 
dently expected in November when 
natives and westerns in timorous 
ownership will pass out of the area. 





The Chef Says— 
When you see a fellow hustle 
Like a human dynamo, 
Ready for ’most any tussle, 
Full of pep—all set to go, 
One who don’t complain or holler 
Even though he’s in a jam— 
You can bet your bottom dollar 
That his favorite food is lamb. 











October will furnish lambs of various 
grades in abundance. Meanwhile the 
dressed market must be invigorated 
which will require the limitation of 
congestion. 

Diagnosis of winter market pros- 
pects is futile at this stage. Feeders 
have acquired a new crop of lambs at 
prices around $2 per hundred higher 
than last year, but under decidedly 
more favorable feed conditions, cost 
of gain having been substantially re- 
duced. An advance of $1 per hundred 
on fat, lambs would enable them to 
break even with satisfactory returns 
for the feed bill, although no big money 


31 


is in sight. Beef and pork prices are 
scheduled for a drop, but no type of 
meat can possibly be cheap. Lambs al- 
ready acquired can be fattened in 60 to 
90 days, depending on condition at in- 
stallation, to make money at current 
cost of stock and feed. Other than 
commercial feeders, lamb owners are 
scary, however, showing a disposition 
to recover their capital, consequently 
a few bad storms will increase deliver- 
ies at the market. An advance in feed 
cost will exert the same influence, but 
with corn at 50 cents and oats 30 cents 
per bushel, alarm is not warranted. 
What may be expected is a wider 
spread between finished and under- 
done lambs now that fat westerns, 
which ran true to form this season, 
are out of the way. It is a cinch bet 
that whenever killers need lambs they 
will get them by the simple process of 
bidding enough money, unless feeder 
psychology changes. As in all agrarian 
operations, weather conditions will be 
a factor. 


Breeding stock is in demand, but 
yearling ewes are worth more in the 
West than at the market. Natives of 
breeding age are scarce as farmers are 
retentive. Demand for breeders has 
absorbed thousands of solid-mouthed 
western ewes at $4@4.50, or more than 
they were worth to meat trade. 

Just how many lambs have gone into 
feeders’ hands cannot be even approxi- 
mated. Texas surplus has been ab- 
sorbed, going in all directions over an 
area extending from Colorado to Ohio. 
Owned by tyros they are in weak 
hands; experienced handlers will play 
the ,market out. Every short-fed 
lamb sent to the butcher improves the 
strategic position of the residue. Possi- 
bly a few more will go into the winter 
munching grain than last year; the out- 
come will depend largely on judicious 
distribution; also the action of a high- 
ly temperamental dressed market. 
Killers’ objective will be a wholesale 
market capable of absorbing their 
weekly production. In a pinch, they 
can resort to the freezer, a temporary 
and objectionable surcease. They are 
not apprehensive of difficult picking at 
any time with the possible exception 
of a few days. 


J. E. Poole 








Prosperity .. . 
Overalls ... 


SCOWCROFT’S 


NEVERRIP 


BUY CORRECT SIZE 
WILL NOT SHRINK 








STORM TIGHT 
HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and rocks 
screens in both ends. 


Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











DIPPING § 


ECAUSE all ticks, lice and nits are killed 

in just one dipping, you save the time, 

the work and the cost of a second dipping to get the 
after-hatch. Dip remaining in the fleece protects 
against fresh attacks. Cooper’s Dip is a splendid 
tonic to the skin. Not only increases the value of 
the wool but actually increases the quantity as 
well. Used the world over for more than 90 years. 


NOW CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Amazing new improvement increases killing power. Greater 
dilution cuts dipping costs one-third. The large Package, 
$1.75, now makes 150 gallons. The Case, $16.50, now makes 
1500 gal. (prices F.O.B. Chicago). Dipping costs are cut to 
about Ic per gallon or 4c per head. If your dealer cannot 
“pply you order from us direct. Write for Bulletin 238. 


Stock Carried at 
Salt Lake City - - - C.F. Wiggs, 224S.W. Temple St. 
Portland, Oregon Manning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Texas - - - - Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Francisco - - - - San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Made by William Cooper & Nephews, | 
1908 oy fton Avenue Chtenea, tee 


hi DOES MORE- COSTS LESS 


Kansas _ City 


Pca prices show a net decline of 

50 cents for the month of Septem- 
ber. In September last year they made 
a slight gain. However, the September 
top was the highest in the ninth month 
of any year since 1929. While the net 
change in prices for the month was 
small, there were some violent fluctua- 
tions during the period. In the ten 
days, September 18 to 28, the market 
dropped $2 a hundred pounds. In the 
preceding seven days it had risen $1.50. 
Killers say these sharp changes repre- 
sented an erratic consumer demand. 
Special effort to bolster the slack de- 
mand probably accounted for some of 
the advance, and faulty distribution 
accounted for the setback. 

Regardless of cause, severe price 
fluctuations do not procure a satisfac- 
tory market for producers, and they 
are not favorable for processors. Meat 
consumers have become restless under 
high meat prices, and, as is usually the 
case, they are substituting other food 
wherever it is possible. That is one 
reason why old fat ewes made a net 
advance of 25 cents in September as 
compared with a decline of 50 cents 
for lambs. Stew became more popular 
than chops. 

August closed with best lambs sell- 
ing at $10.50. In the first few days in 
September there was an advance to 
$11, followed by a setback to $10.25 
by the 11th. A rise in the next few 
days uncovered an $11.75 top on Sep- 
tember 18, and from that point the 
market dropped $2, but rallied 25 to 
40 cents on the close to produce a 
$10.10 figure. 

The largest declines continued to fall 
on Monday. On September 20 there 
was a 75-cent break, September 27 a 
50-cent drop. September 6 with some 
markets closed for the Labor Day holi- 
day, there was no quotable change and 
on Monday, September 13, when re- 
ceipts were light and packers had few 
directs, there was a moderate advance. 
September offerings carried liberal 
numbers on contract deliveries both to 
packers and speculators and the move- 
ment of these accounted for part of the 
erratic price movements. 

Quality of the lambs offered in Sep- 
tember was much better than in Aug- 
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ust. The supply of native lambs took 
a material drop and runs of westerp 
lambs increased. However, it was near 
midmonth before the remnant of na. 
tives had cleared into consumer chan. 
nels. One surprise -irt the general meat 
situation was that demand absorbed 
choice to prime beef at the largest pre- 
mium prices ever recorded, but im- 
proved quality and finish in lambs that 
accompanied the opening up of the 
range movement did not bring forth 
much enthusiasm from consumers, 


Ewes made up the main supply of 
mature mutton available. A _ few 
bunches of yearlings brought $7.50 to 
$9. On the close $8.50 was the limit. 
Ewes sold at $3 to $4.50, with $4 to 
$4.50 the prevailing price late in the 
month. Not a very large supply of 
ewes was available. It looks as if 
breeding flocks are being enlarged in- 
stead of reduced. 

Feeding lambs sold at $9 to $10, 
mostly $9.25 to $9.50, with some choice 
feeders up to $10.25. At times feeding 
lambs were nearly as high per pound 
as fat lambs. A large per cent of the 
lambs going into feed lots are moving 
direct. Texas made the heaviest ship- 
ments of feeder lambs ever reported in 
any September and August and those 
shipments went to practically all corn 
belt states and western feeding sections. 
It was the widest distribution that state 
has ever made. 


Indications are that the area imme- 
diately west of the Missouri River will 
feed fewer lambs than last winter. 
Wheat fields in the western third of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Panhandle 
are off to a good start, but as yet it 
has not been determined what factor 
wheat pasturage will be in the winter's 
feeding operations. The area east of 
the Missouri River will feed more 
lambs than last year, if it can procure 
the lambs. Outside of the San Luis 
Valley, where a decrease is expected, 
Colorado feeding will be about the 
same as last year. The price outlook 
for the sheep feeder is better than for 
cattle or hog feeders. It is quite likely 
that fat cattle will decline during the 
winter months while fat lambs are ex 
pected to draw good prices. However, 
the late winter lamb market may be 
weakened by lower cattle prices. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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September receipts were 126,448 
compared with 116,810 in the same 
month of 1936. Western and south- 
western offerings made up the bulk of 
the supply. In the nine months this 
year arrivals were 1,220,200 compared 
with 934,710 in the same period of 
1936. C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for September were ap- 

proximately 78,500 compared 
with 71,576 in August and 67,890 in 
September a year ago. Of the month’s 
total, 53,401 were from the western 
range states, Idaho being the largest 
contributor with 28,693 head. 

The lamb market during the month 
was very uneven, the high point on 
westerns being $11.10 on the second, 
and the low point being $9.75 near the 
close. Compared with a month ago, 
values are 50@75 cents lower, the 
closing top being $10.10 with others 
down to $9.75. Demand for feeding 
lambs was good at all times, with sales 
largely $9.75@10. Yearlings close 
around 50 cents lower, while older 
sheep and ewes are 25@S0 cents high- 
er. Best ewes sold on the close $4.25 
@4.50, old wethers- up to $5.50, two- 
year-olds $6.50@6.75, and yearlings 
around $8. Demand for breeding stock 
held up well. Most sales ranged $5@6 
with younger ewes $7@9. 

H. H. Madden 





New Officers of Ram- 
bouillet Association 


Serve After January 1 
= report of the annual meeting 


of the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association in the 
September Wool Grower announced 
the election of J..W. Owens of Texas 
and J. K. Madsen of Utah as president 
and vice president, but did not state 
that their incumbency commenced on 
January 1, 1938. President W. D. 
Candland and Vice President J. B. 
Webb continue in office until the end 
of the year. 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 


On the SANTA FE Railroad, at MORRIS, KANSAS 


ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADED AFTER MIDNIGHT 
NO ADDITIONAL py es CHARGES TO ST. JOE 
LO. - ARRIVE 7 A. M. 


YARDS CAPACITY — 50,000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 


mt put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way Bills and Contracts 
MPLETE FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 
WRITE US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Lambs eutied by Sullivan & ‘Velin at Sioux ita, i, Photo courtesy of 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill, 


SHEEPMEN FEED IODIZED RATIONS 
FOR STRONG. HEALTHY YOUNG 


When ewes develop their unborn young, 
there is an excessive drain on the secretions 
of the thyroid gland. Then, there is a defi- 
nite need for Iodized rations. The Iodine 
helps to build strong, healthy young—to 


put the proteins and fats 
to work for maintaining 
FEEDING 


the ewe’s body. 
One well-known North- 
BOOKLET 


IODINE 
120 BROADWAY 


*Name on request. 


west nutritional authority « 


EDUCATIONAL 


states, “We feel justified in advocating the 
feeding of Iodine to pregnant domestic 
animals.” 


When you buy feeds, minerals or concen- 
trates, look for the Iodine Seal of Approval 
on the bag. It is placed there for your 
protection and profit. It is your guarantee 
of sufficient Iodine. Get full facts. Write 
for free feeding booklet today. 


BUREAU 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Use apple slices with LAMB 
chops for the combination grill. 


are buying 








“Caterpillar” 
Headquarters—245 West South Temple, Salt Lake City 


WOOL GROWERS 


“Caterpillar” tractors fit the needs 
of woolmen for ranches, plowing, 
haying, building roads, water holes 
and ditches as well as for pulling 
camps and many other uses. 


LANDES 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Distributors 
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EAST or WEST 


For Best of Service, Bill to Feed at 
NORTH SALT LAKE. 


Choice of two routes to EASTERN 
MARKETS with fast manifest trains 
at convenient hours. 


Double Daily Fast Service from here 
to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO markets. 


e 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCKYARDS 


North Salt Lake 








AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 




















Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 






Can ve drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 


100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 


Write for detaiie and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 
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WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 
Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 





























HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


4 SALT LAKE © 
\ ENGRAVING / 


> »15B REGENT. STREET « « 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


NSA IML 





















Full details in special new sheep booklet. 


How to Prevent Disease Loss! 


AFEGUARD against disease loss by vaccinating your 
entire flock with FRANKLINOVINEMIXEDBACTERIN.  fotgdedoche prader n> Mins? Of the intestines. Water only need 


A large share of sickness among sheep is a complication 
of infections associated with hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Vaccination for immunity is becoming quite general as 
owners learn the benefits of such protection. 


Unexcelled for treatment of sick and exposed sheep. 


Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 





Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and “yl 
FRANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 

worms and tapeworms. In addition to the copper sulphate and nicotine 
sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that ee the killed 


A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of err solution. This is 
ood for 320 doses for mature sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 
ids. Price $4.50. 10-0z. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 


Protect Y our Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 
FRANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a chemical branding liquid that makes « 

clear, lasting brand without heat. Very inexpensive and easy to apply. 
Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL SHEEP BOOKLET 


A fully illustrated booklet of 16 pages, devoted to sheep items, 
sent free upon request te any Franklin office. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver Wichita FortWorth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
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Old Volume Gives Record 
of Colonial Sheep Brands 


big bag HAMPSHIRE’S equivalent 
to the western cattle brands has 
lately been unearthed by Works Prog- 
ress Administration employees on the 
Historical Records Survey in the dis- 
covery of an old volume in the archives 
of the town of Sanbornton. The book 
contains drawings of a series of com- 
posite sheeps’ ears made by some pains- 
taking scribe who faithfully set down 
the owner’s name, the page in the 
volume where the record of the mark 
may be found, and the marks cut in 
the ear. 

A typical entry reads: “Winthrop 
Dearborn’s Mark is a Swallow’s Tail 
in the left ear and two half pennies 
on the underside of the right ear. Re- 
corded May 25, 1830. John Carr. T. 
Clerk.” 


According to Dr. R. G. Wood, direc- 
tor of the survey, this particular San- 
bornton volume constitutes “what is 
probably the most peculiar index in 
New Hampshire.” It was found by 
the workers in the course of their regu- 
lar routine listing of town records of 
which an inventory will later be pub- 
lished. 

Except for the painstaking index, 
the Sanbornton record is no different 
from that found in other New Hamp- 
shire villages. By the statute of 1816, 
the town clerks were required to keep 
due account of animal marks, and re- 
ceived a fee of six cents for each mark 
recorded. This law was framed when 
New Hampshire was an agricultural 
state and numerous flocks of sheep 
dotted the hillside pastures. Even in 
towns of moderate size, there were 
enough sheep owners so that theif 
marks or brands had to be registered to 
prevent confusion in ownership. There 
was a penalty for altering, removing, 0! 
defacing a mark just as in the case o 
western cattle brands at a later date 


The Historical Records Survey is 
federally sponsored project under the 
auspices of the Works Progress Admit 
istration. Several thousand perso 
are employed by the WPA on this type 
of work throughout the country. 
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Why Not ? 
ESTABLISHED MARKETS FOR SHEEP PELTS 


The annual death loss in sheep in the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Nevada and Idaho approximates 1,500,000 head. 


Each sheep that dies produces a pelt that has a very definite value depending upon market 
conditions, the amount of wool it carries and the manner it which it is handled— 


YET there are no established markets in the West where this volume of sheep pelts can be 
turned into cash at their recognized value, and annually hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been lost to the sheep industry for lack of such a market. 


MERRION AND WILKINS ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A MARKETING SERVICE FOR DRIED 
SHEEP PELTS IN CONJUNCTION WITH THEIR WOOL BUSINESS AT OGDEN, UTAH AND DENVER, 
COLORADO, WHERE YOUR SHEEP PELTS CAN BE SOLD, EITHER AT AUCTION OR PRIVATE 
TREATY, DIRECT TO THE LARGE ESTABLISHED CONSUMERS AND AT THEIR FULL MARKET VALUE. 


Reduce Your Sheep Losses By Selling Your Sheep Pelts at Their Full Value. 









Write for circular describing our PELT MARKETING PLAN 


MERRION AND WILKINS 


OGDEN, UTAH DENVER, COLORADO 
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|| Kansas City— 


- ee THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 


e- STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 

: AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 
‘al Wl “The change of ownership privilege” has Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 

ep brought new and broader demand, from all benefit of nation-wide demand built around 

in ; 4 best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 

re sections and from some sections not served 


of every western producer to market in Kan- 
ei by other markets. sas City. 1 


: Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
a Not on the Edge of It l 



































:)| The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City | 








FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 





WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 
DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOKWORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 


—— 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 

Helpful, Practical, 

Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-13-K 
Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WORM 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 




















L065 DEHYDRATED 


PINE-TRE PINE TAR OIL 

















Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. 


A BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 


\4 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 
Ae —- 
Zila 14 











o, me 
DENVER 
SHEEP VOR INE LGD 
Tablet form. Easy and safe. Big advantages over 


any liquid drench. Contain Kamala in effective 
size dose as well as Copper and Nicotine Sul- 


hates. 
*"GET BOTH STOMACH AND TAPE 
WORMS AT ONE HANDLING 
Ask for FREE FOLDER, po full information on 
thad. an P’ A 4 


DENVER HOG SERUM CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















PERFECT 
| =U Pe BX PRS) 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 

















An Improved Coyote 
Trap 


OR many years, coyote depreda- 
tions have been attributed largely 
to animals that have been injured in 
traps. Many of these have lost a foot 
or part of a leg and are no longer able 
to catch up with rabbits or other 


natural forms of coyote food. This un- 
doubtedly throws this type of coyote 
more strongly into the habit of preying 
upon sheep and lambs. Some wool 
growers estimate that at least one half 
of their predatory animal losses are 
due to coyotes that have been injured 
in traps. 

It has been officially estimated that 
one out of every seven coyotes which 
get into the old-style traps escapes with 
injury. This fact has also caused some 
serious criticism of predatory animal 
campaigns from humane societies. 

An improved trap has been designed 
by Mr. Bert B. Turner of Salt Lake 
City, the jaws of which are made of 
heavy rounded iron which will make it 
impossible for a foot to be cut off. The 
trap is especially strong and will hold 
without cutting any animal that gets 
into it. 

Mr. Turner is attempting to raise 
capital to put his trap into production. 
He has applied for patents on numer- 
ous improved features, and estimates 
that it can be put out at around $18.00 
per dozen. The inventor has had 
twenty years’ experience in trapping 
and is fully familiar with the way of 
coyotes and with the defects of all the 
old-style traps. Among the minor im- 
provements are such things as a chiseled 
edge at the base of the shanks which 
will cut off sticks that sometimes pre- 
vent the jaws from closing, and which 
will also prevent small stones from 
lodging on the jaws and interfering 
with their complete closing. 

Regarding this trap, the United 
States Biological Survey office at Salt 
Lake City wrote Mr. Turner as fol- 
lows: 


Relative to the predatory animal traps 
which you loaned to my division for field 
trials, I beg to advise that these two traps 
were placed in the field under the direction 
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of Mr. Adria Ahlstrom, one of our trap- 
pers. 

Mr. Ahlstrom reports as follows: The 
traps worked very well and he was suc. 
cessful in catching a coyote in each trap 
and found that the round jaws were an 
added feature in that this particular feature 
of the trap had a tendency to be less harsh 
on the skin and leg of the coyote. [t js 
Mr. Ahlstrom’s thought that the round jaw 
which is featured in your trap will be an 
added improvement and will greatly cut 
down the loss of predators as well as the 
number of pegged-leg coyotes. 

Mr. Ahlstrom did report that the pan con- 
nection was not what it should be and if 
mended it would make the trap spring more 
readily. 

Anyone interested in communicating 
with Mr. Turner about this trap, or 
about its manufacture, can reach him 
at 1230 West 3rd South Street, Salt 


Lake City. 





Good Range Conditions 
In Wyoming 
HEEP are now on the fall range 
(October 9). Feed there and on 
the winter range is the best for several 
years, due to the excess moisture of 
last spring and summer. 

Most of the lambs raised here have 
been contracted at the ranch, with the 
buyer cutting out the fat end and ship- 
ping it. From $9 to $9.25 per hun- 
dred pounds is the price range in late 
contracts. Yearling ewes are selling 
at $8.50 to $9 a head. 

The coyotes are still with us. No 
worse or better than they have 
been. Any plan that would reduce 
their numbers would find hearty 
support. 

To those men who received the 
range they wanted, the work of the 
Taylor boards has been satisfactory. 
Naturally those who did not are far 
from satisfied. It is to be hoped that 
time will remedy a good many incon- 
sistencies. 

Grevbull, Wyoming Carlson Brothers 








The Chef Says— 
If you would start the week “on 
hig. ” 
With dishes that delight the eye, 
Choose breast of lamb for Sunday 
dinner; 
The meal is sure to be a winner. 
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Swift Organization Is 


PUSHING LAMB 


To help make the “National Lamb Event” a success, Swift & Company’s 


nationwide sales force is pushing lamb sales in all parts of the land. 

Shoulder to shoulder with lamb producers, meat retailers, and others behind 
the drive for bigger lamb sales throughout America, many hundreds of 
salesmen are striving to build up profitable retail outlets for the heavy ship- 
ments. of lambs now coming to market. 

Said Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, before the campaign began, “The present and prospective supplies and 
prices, in the light of events in 1936 and already in 1937, suggest that a very 
bad situation can be averted by a September-October campaign rather than 
by waiting to start after the bottom has been struck.” 

There is, as Mr. Marshall says, a vital need for this campaign. Since dressed 
lamb prices determine live lamb prices, a bigger demand for dressed lamb at 
good prices is absolutely necessary if lower prices for larger-than-normal 
shipments of lambs, at any time, are to be avoided. 

Swift & Company is endeavoring to make this national sales campaign 
a success in every way. Without good prices for lambs, producers cannot 


succeed and prosper. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, 
town, and hamlet in the United States 

















Meet Your Friends 


at the 


Ben Lomond 


Hotel 





in Ogden, 
T. E. (Ed) Utah 
FITZGERALD, Stockmen’s 
Manager Headquarters 








In Salt Lake City 


$2 to $4 
400 Rooms 
400 Baths 


Traditional Western 
Hospitality 


ff’ Here in this great west- 
ern hotel you’ll find that 
. true spirit of genuine 
i welcome which makes you 
a want to return again and 
again. 


NEWHOUSE 


Mrs. J. H. Waters Chauncey W. West 
President Manager 





The 
Hotel 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 





and Wool 3.00 

Sampson’s Range and 
Pasture Management ........ 4.00 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ a 
Sampson’s Native American 

I NII aise secnscrevaconcetvecss 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding...... 5.00 
enna ees 2.50 

For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


NEVADA 
Ely 
(White Pine County ) 

August and the first half of Sep- 
tember have been very dry. Condi- 
tions were much better last year. 
There was a very good spring growth 
of feed on the fall and winter ranges, 
but it is very dry now (September 17). 

Recent transactions in lambs and 
ewes have been on the following basis: 
8 to 8% cents for wether lambs; 8% 
to 9 cents for ewe lambs; $8.00 for 
yearling ewes. Fewer ewe lambs have 
been kept for replacements. 

Except for changes in regulations, 
the administration of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act seems to be working out all 
right in this section. 

Some sheepmen like the idea of uni- 
form state laws for the payment of 
bounties on coyotes. We prefer the 
work done by the Biological Survey, 
but it is very limited in this state. 

Doyle Robison 


UTAH 


September was unusually warm and 
dry, but frost damaged tender vegeta- 
tion in the last week. Conditions were 
mostly favorable, except that a con- 
siderable tonnage of alfalfa hay was 
damaged by rain near the end of the 
month. Fall and winter pasturage 
needs more rain, but there has been 
ample forage and livestock have done 
well. 


Cedar City 
(Iron County ) 

It is very dry here (September 26). 
Feed matured early and there was no 
frost until after the 20th. Conditions 
are about normal in comparison with 
previous years, except that feed was 
not frozen so early. 

All of the fat lambs have been sold 
at home. Feeder contracts made dur- 
ing the month were on a range of 814 
to 834 cents for wethers and 8% to 9 
cents for mixed ewes and wethers. Lots 
of straight ewe lambs, both fine wools 
and crossbreds, are being taken at 834 


to 9 cents. No sales of yearling ewes 
have been made and about the normal 
number of ewe lambs are being held 
back by sheepmen for their flocks. 

Coyotes are numerous and a uni- 
form bounty law would get strong 
support from this section. 

The regulation of the public domain 
under the Taylor Grazing Act is by 
no means satisfactory. 

John M. Brown 


COLORADO 

Unusually warm weather prevailed 
everywhere until the last week, when 
subnormal values occurred west of the 
divide. Rainfall was deficient in every 
week, and in nearly all counties. Some 
frost occurred in western valleys the 
last week. Good weather prevailed for 
harvesting forage crops. Forage on 
most ranges is very dry, though live- 
stock are mostly in good condition. 


Collbran 
(Mesa County ) 

Feed on the sheep allotments on the 
summer range was practically gone by 
September 10, due to grasshoppers. 
Conditions the latter part of the sea- 
son were not so good as in former 
years. We shall probably have fair 
feed on the fall and winter range, any- 
way it will be about as good as it was 
last year. 

About 90 per cent of the fat lambs 
have been sold. No feeder contracting 
has been done this month. Yearling 
ewes are selling at $10 a head. 

The coyote situation is bad and we 
would be glad to see uniform state 
bounty laws. 

I think the regulation of the Taylor 
grazing districts is all right. 

B. F. Pitts 


NEW MEXICO 
Abnormally warm weather prevailed 
the first half of the month, followed by 
seasonal temperatures the last half. 
Precipitation was from local showers, 
many of which were rather heavy. 
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Weather conditions were favorable for 
harvesting hay and other forage crops. 
Livestock water has been ample. Live- 
stock have held up in good shape gen- 
erally. 


Picacho 
(Lincoln County ) 

The summer range was very dry 
during the latter part of August, but 
no worse than it has been the last two 
or three years. We need more rain 
(September 1) to make good fall and 
winter grazing, but it should be fair. 

From 8 to 844 cents was the range 
in feeder lamb contracts made during 
late August and early September. The 
same prices were paid on fine-wooled 
ewe lambs and 9 cents was offered for 
crossbred ewe lambs. A_ thousand 
crossbred yearling ewes sold at $7 a 
head, but the range on fine-wools is 
from $8 to $9 a head. About the usual 
number of ewe lambs are being held 
for flock replacements. 

Most ranchers around here favor 
the payment of bounties on coyotes 
instead of the work of the government 
trappers. 

In our section the regulation of the 
grazing districts is working quite 
smoothly. 

Wilbur L. McKnight 


Hope 
(Eddy County ) 

Rainfall has been spotted, but al- 
together the range during September 
has been much better than usual. The 
same can be said about the fall and 
winter grazing on both the public do- 
main and private lands. 

About 95 per cent of the fat lambs 
have been sold at home. Wether lambs 
have been contracted recently at 7 to 
8 cents, and mixed lots of ewes and 
wethers at the latter figure. Sheepmen 
are keeping about the usual number 
of ewe lambs for breeding. Yearling 
ewes of the fine-wool type are moving 
at $7 a head. 

The coyote trouble is pretty well in 
hand and we are not in favor of work- 
ing for uniform state bounties. 

The operation of the Taylor graz- 
ing districts is only partially success- 
ful here. 

Lee P. Glasscock 


ARIZONA 

Unseasonably hot weather prevailed 
excepting only in the first few days and 
right at the close of the month. Local 
showers over the higher country were 
beneficial but generally more rain was 
needed. Range conditions have been 
spotty, but generally livestock have 
done well. 


Mt. Trumbull 
(Mohave County ) 

Weather conditions have been bad 
this whole year in this section. We 
have only had 8% inches of rain since 
January 1; .27 inches for September. 
Feed conditions have been about 60 
per cent of normal and some reservoirs 
have not filled this year. 

No fat lambs were sold on the ranch. 
Wether lambs were contracted during 
September at 8 to 8% cents. No sales 
of yearling ewes or ewe lambs have 
come to my attention. 

My opinion of the Taylor Grazing 
Act and similar plans is the same as 
expressed by S. W. McClure on page 
13 of the April, 1936, issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. It is anything 
but satisfactory. 

Coyotes are bad, and uniform boun- 
ty laws would be much preferable to 
the present situation. Then the young- 
sters and grownups of all classes would 
trap them. As it is, no one is doing 
that. 

Roy Bundy 


Flagstaff 
(Coconino County ) 

Rains were spotted all summer. In 
some places there is very good feed 
and in others there is practically none 
at all (September 25). But stock have 
been shifted around and are all in 
good shape. 

Practically all the fat lambs raised 
here this season were sold f.o.b, cars. 
A few contracts were made during 
the month at 7% to 834 cents on 
mixed lots of ewe and wether lambs. 
I do not believe there will be so many 
ewe lambs held over as last year. 

The regulation of Taylor grazing 
districts is pretty well mixed up at 
the present time. 

Herbert Babbitt 


Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 





SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent — cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ii. 








Where the Stockmen Stay 


Opposite Union Station 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL 
Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W, FOLKMAN, Manager 








For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


On Your Program 


Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——_—___ 


Rooms without bath.................. $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath... 2.50 and up 
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WESTERN TEXAS 

Most of the month was appreciably 
warmer than usual, and it was much 
too dry in most sections. While the 
panhandle had some beneficial rains, 
more rain is needed generally over 
western Texas. Cattle have had plenty 
of range forage and pasturage and are 
now in good condition in most sections. 





Grazing, Past and 


Present 
Ff winter range in this section is 
very poor and the fall ranges are 
also inferior. There is always the 
chance, however, that we may have a 
rain, and now is the time to get it for 
this section of the state. 

Thirty or forty years ago I can re- 
member that we were quite disappoint- 
ed if we did not have good green feed 
every second year at least. During the 
past dozen years, however, I cannot re- 
call what might be termed a green fall. 
All this hullabaloo about overgrazing, 
to my mind, can be traced to under 
precipitation, and perhaps a lot of re- 
strictions on the use of certain areas 
may be exceedingly detrimental to the 
grazing on others. 

To illustrate my statement: Before 
the creation of the forest reserves, we 
used to get on to the bunch grass sec- 
tions while the grass was still green 
and tender, when it could and did pro- 
vide fine sheep grazing. We would feed 
it off once, then leave it for the rest of 
the summer. Returning in the fall we 
found the grass fully grown and seed- 
ed, and still providing good grazing for 
the ewe bands. Nowadays, in the name 
of conservation, we find the flocks held 
off those bunch grass slopes till the 
feed gets so tough that four or five old 
ewes have to tail on one behind the 
other to break loose a mouthful. (I 
have not seen this, but one or two bands 
on the Sawtooth Forest in Idaho, I 
understand, practice this, and it is so 
unusual that Pathe’ has been invited 
to make a motion picture of the whole 
doings. ) 

In the meantime, what is happening 
to the outside range. This is being most 
decidedly injured by overgrazing, not 
because the users want it that way; in 
fact they are being seriously hurt by 
just this practice. But they cannot 


help themselves. The situation is prov- 
ing of immense benefit to the holders 
of 640-acre grazing homesteads, who 
can hold their grazing at most any price 
and get it. Ridiculous prices are paid 
for a week or two’s feed when lambs 
are at the stage where a setback would 
ruin a whole season’s operations. 
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Stockmen are not vandals, irrespec- 
tive of what they are thought to be by 
many long on talk and short on ex. 
perience. To my mind the Forest Ser. 
vice and the Taylor grazing set- “up 
should be purely care-taking depart. 
ments. The policy should be deter. 
mined by men directly affected finan. 
cially, and that is not only stockmen 
but irrigationists, and so forth. Com. 
mon sense and fair-mindedness should 
be the determining factors. This natyr- 
ally leaves the inference that those two 
very necessary factors are not found 
under present conditions. Well, let it 
ride at that. 


Boise, Idaho Hugh Sproat 





LAMB stew is a family favorite. 








Coyote Bounty Favored 


HAPPENED on to your letter of 

sometime ago regarding the duty of 
the stockmen of the district to co- 
operate in making the “Around the 
Range Country” section of your maga- 
zine a success. Therefore, I am giving 
you the opinion of many of the sheep- 
men of this district regarding the last 


point on your questionnaire relative 
to uniform state laws for payment of 
bounties on coyotes. 

During the past several years the 
sheepmen of our district have suffered 
very severe losses from coyotes. These 
losses have continued and _ increased 
since the coming of the so-called 
“government WPA trappers.” Even 
old-time “government trappers” have 
been found in many places inadequate 
to control the pest. 

Without an exception the sheepmen 
I have approached have expressed their 
opinions as strongly favoring a uniform 
bounty law for all states within this 
region. They truly believe that this 
will be the only way that we will ever 
be able to control these pests. 

I, for one, would favor some im- 
mediate action for securing uniform 


bounty laws. 
Sanpete Sheepman. 








